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Hotes, 
ON A CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
A well-known contributor, whose initials will | 
puzzle few of our readers, has been moved by our | 
change of residence to the invention of the follow- 
ing lines :— 
Our ‘N. & Q.” has left the Court 
Among the Breams to swim ; 
May Notes—of valuable sort— 
Still keep its sails * in trim ! 
A happy move ! when, cheered and sped 
By literary souls, 
A Knight of labour earns his bread 


Still nearer to the Kolle. 
W. W. §&.z 


SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTH-PLACE. 

I was staying for a week or two last September 
up in the mountains of Fiji, amidst most beautiful 
scenery, and in the heart of what may be de- 
signated as the “old cannibal country,” yet not 


Some MSS, read sales. 





so very old either, considering that the last white 
man (a missionary, of course) was killed and eaten 
in 1876, and one of his thigh-bones sent as a 
present to the then Chief Justice. I happened to 
take up a number of the Saturday Review at my 
host’s house (not a Fijian, I may add—for though 
they are by no means lacking in intelligence, the 
Fijians are hardly yet civilized enough to compre- 
hend the Saturday Review), and I became much 
interested in a short review of the new edition of 
the ‘Catalogue of the Halliwell-Phillipps Shake- 
spearian Rarities’ (Longmans), edited by Mr. 
Ernest E. Baker. In it the reviewer gives it as 
his opinion that the late owner of the rarities had, 
by the terms he had imposed upon his executors 
with reference to their sale, much over-valued 
them. Of course as to that one may say quot 
homines, tot sententie. But certainly the follow- 
ing statement did startle me :— 

“There are a good many old views of what Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps called the ‘ Birth Place.’ They show 
how ill the restorers have treated the cottage, It was 
the one tangible relic of Shakespeare's lifetime left, and 
is said now to be somewhere in the United States of 
America, the house shown at Stratford being entirely 
new. 

The italics are mine. 

Surely, Mr. Editor, this last sentence is not 
correct, and the house which so many pilgrims 
now visit only connected with the “divine bard ” 
as being on the possible site of his birth-place! 
My recollection of the house (which I have not 
seen, I must confess, for some years), is that it is 
decidedly an old house, and though it may be to 
some degree restored externally, it is by no means 
“entirely new.” For instance, the birth-chamber 
might well have been in its present condition for 
centuries ; and this is the first time I have had 
any reason to doubt it. Judging from prints of 
perhaps some half-century ago, or more, if my 
recollection serves me rightly, the exterior of the 
house has been considerably altered ; but I doubt 
if this alteration has been more than was necessary 
to convert the exterior of the old butcher's shop 
into the semblance of a private house. The pil- 
grim toStratford-on-Avon may well be disappointed 
in New Place, as it is literally nothing more than 
a new place ; but do not let him be told, unless it 
is the case, that this is so with the “ Birth-place.” 

With reference to the statement of the Saturday 
reviewer that the old cottage is ‘‘said now to be 
somewhere in the United States of America,” we 
know that certain Americans were very desirous 
of purchasing the house and of removing it to 
America ; but I have certainly hitherto been under 
the impression that they had not succeeded. I 
have always believed that the British public had 
awakened from their slumber to a sense of their 
impending loss—though only just in time—and 
by a more liberal bid to the fortunate and merce- 
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nary butcher had succeeded in preserving for its 
townspeople what is still the chief attraction of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, aod bad saved the English 
people from what would have been nothing less 
than a national disgrace. I alluded to this circum- 
stance in a contribution to ‘N. & Q.’ some years 
ago (I cannot give the reference here)* when I 
made an appeal to its readers to do all in their 
power to avert the threatened destruction of Staple 
inn, Holborn, one of the best-preserved old bits of 
Elizabethan architecture existing in London, and 
yet none of your readers, Mr. Editor, has told me 
that I was labouring under a mistake, Can it be 
that I was wrong in what I then stated, and that 
at the present moment Shakespeare’s birth-place 
is standing re-erected in America? If so, 1 am 
inclined to say, with Bret Harte :— 

Is visions about...... 

Or is civilization played out? 

I have no sympathy with that section of the 
Awerican people—and I trust it is not a very large 
one—which is desirous of removing such land- 
marks of our common history from the old country 
to the new, entitled though it may be, as descen- 
dants of the same stock, to feel equal pride with 
Englishmen in the lustre that Shakespeare’s name 
has shed upon the English-speaking peoples,—and 
for this reason: I look upon a place or a house as 
being so imbued with the genius loci that an illus- 
trious name or heroic incident may confer upon it 
that it can never be renewed in another or an alien 

lace, but must necessarily die by transplanting. 

Vith respect to a piece of old furniture, for 
instance, it may be different ; it may be possible 
in such a case to carry the associations with it. 
But with a building never. 

In the present case it would be like removing 
one of the brass shields from its stone matrix in an 
heraldic monument ; the value of the one removed 
is destroyed—the value of those left is depreciated. 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Birth-place ” might, indeed, be 
removed, but the New Place, Anne Hathaway's 
Cottage, and Charlcote Park would still remain. 
I feel quite sure that that great American lover 
of Shakespeare, Washington Irving, would have 
been no party to any such removal, and Americans 
must not forget—nor should Englishmen either— 
how much each are indebted for their appreciation 
of the house of the Stratford bard to the inimitable 
oie of the ‘Sketch Book.’ J. 8. Upaw 

yy. 





GENERAL MARBOT’S NOCTURNAL 
ADVENTURE. 

“ Bien qu'il n'y edt pas de brouillard, la nuit était fort 
obscure ; je se d’é.arer le régiment sur les nom- 
breuses digues des marais que je ,devais traverser de 
nouveav. Je pris donc pour guide celui des habitants de 
Ghorodié qui m'avait paru le moins stupide. Ma colonne 





(* 7 8, ii, 441.) 


| cherninait en trés bon ordre depuis une demi-heure, 












loreque tout & coup j’apercois des feux de bivouac sur 
les collines qui dominent jes marais!...... J’arréte ma 
troupe, et fais dire 4 l'avant garde, d’envoyer en recon- 
naiseance deux sous-officiers intelligents qui devront 
observer, en tachant de n’étre pas apercus, Ces hommes 
reviennent promptement me dire qu’un corps trés nom- 
breux nous barre le paseage, tandis qu'un autre s’établit 
eur nos derriéres! Je tourne la téte, et, voyant des mil- 
lierade feux entre moi et Ghorodié, que je vennis de 
quitter, il me parut évident que javais dormi sans le 
savoir au milieu d'un corps darmée, qui se préparait 
a bivouaquer en ce lieu !...... Le nombre des feux sug- 
mentait sans cesse ; la plains, ainsi que les coteaux en 
furent bientét couverts, et offraient |’aspect d'un camp 
de 50,000 hommes, en centre duqurl! je me trouvais avec 
moins de 700 cavaliers!......La partie n’était pas egsle; 
mais comment éviter le péril qui nous menagait? 11 n'y 
avait qu'un seul moyen, c’était de nous lancer au galop 
et en silence par la digue principale que nous occupions, 
de fondre sur les ennemis surpris par cette attaque 
imprévue, de nous ouvrir un paseage, le sabre a Ja main, 
et, une fois éloignés de la clarté des feux du camp. 
lobscurité nous permettrait de nous retirer sans étre 
poursuivis !...... Ce plan bien arrété, j'envoie des officiers 
tout le long de la colonne, pour en prévenir la troupe, 
certain que chacun approuverait mon projet et me 
suivrait avec résolution !......J’avouerai néanmoins, que 
je n'é:ais pas sans inquié:ude, car l'infanterie ennemie 
pouvait prendre les armes au premier cri d'un fac- 
tionnaire et me tuer beaucoup de monde, pendant que 
mon réziment défilerait devant elle, 

“ J'étais dans ces anxiétés, lorsque le paysan qui nous 
guidait, part d’un éclat de rire et Lorentz|theinterpreter] 
en fait autant......En vain je questionne celui-ci, il rit 
toujours, et, ne sachant pas assez bien le francais pour 
expliquer le cas extraordinaire qui se présentait, il me 
montre son manteau, sur lequel venait de se poser un 
des nombreux feux follete que nous avions pris pour des 
feux de bivouac......Ce phénomeéne était produit par les 
émanations es marais, condensées par une petite gelé-. 
aprés une journée d’automne, dont le soleil avait été trés 
chaud. En peu de temps le régiment fut couvert de ces 
feux, groscomme des ceufs, ce qui amusa beaucoup les 
eoldate. 

** Ainsi remis d'une des plus vives alarmes que j ‘sie 
jamais éprouvées, je regagnai Zapolé,”"—* Mémoires,’ 
1892, vol. iii, p. 178. 

The above interesting incident, which occurred 
during the retreat from Russia of the force under 
General Marbot, has been sent to me as a case of 
ignes fatui (feux follets) on alarge scale, The 
details, however, evidently point te an extensive 
display of atmospheric electricity, of which 
many examples are recorded. Thus the Roman 
historians mention the frequent appearance of a 
flame at the points of the soldiers’ javelins, at the 
summits of the masts of ships, and even on the 
heads of the seamen. Arago gives a case which 
occurred to some French engineer officers on the 
evening of May 8, 1831. They were walking 
with uncovered heads on a terrace at Algiers whep 
the hair of each stood on end, and little jets of 
electric light issued from them. When the officers 
raised their hands similar jets played upon their 
fingers. 

General Marbot’s account was written from 
recollection long after the events described in it, 
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and may thus have been unintentionally em- 
broidered. But the im»gination of the scouts who 
mistook the lights for the bivouac fires of a large 
army, and the dazed sight of the general who saw 
des milliers de feux suddenly cover the ground he 
had lately quitted naturally led to exaggeration. 
The village he had lately quitted he named 
Ghorodié, and described it as situd dans un bas- 
fond, sur un trés vaste marais desséché. This 
description is opposed to the General’s theory that 
the phenomena were produced by the emanations 
of the marsh, condensed by the slight frost of 
evening, after a very warm autumn day. The 
marsh, being dry, could not furnish marsh gas, 
and even had it done so the flames would not have 
appeared first on the hills and afterwards in the 
plain, nor would they have been seen on the inter- 
preter’s cloak and on the soldiers themselves. The 
phenomena cannot be explained on the marsh gas 
theory, but they are quite consistent with what we 
know in hundreds of recorded cases of atmospheric 
electricity. C. Tomutnsoy, F.R.S. 

Highgate, N. 

Cartes Caurcnitt.—The Daily Graphic of 
January 9 contained the annexed paragraph :— 

“It is probably known to most people interested in 
the literature of our country that the poet Charles 
Churchill lies buried in St. Martin's Burial Ground, 
Dover, and that it was while stunding over this grave 
that Byron composed the well-known verses beginning : 

I stood beside the grave of him who blaz’d 
The comet of a season. 
But it is not, perhaps, so generally known that in one 
of his poems Churchill thus expressed himeelf :— 

May one poor sprig of bay around my head 

Bloom whilst I live, and point me out when dead, 

Let it—may Heaven indulgent grant this prayer— 

Be planted on my grave, nor wither there ; 

And, when on travel bound, some rhyming guest 

Roams through the churcbyard while his dinner’s drest, 

Let it uphold this comment to his eyes, 

Life to the last enjoyed—here Churchill lies. 

Some pious friend saw that part of Churchill's wish was 
gratified, and the last line is still to be read on the stone, 
it remained for a gentleman passing through Dover this 
week to fulfil the other part of the poet’s prayer, and, 
with the assistance of the sexton of the cemetery, he 
planted a bay tree on the grave ; and so, nearly a century 
and a balf after it was uttered, the poet's simple wish 
was carried out,”"—P. 11. 

The lines quoted from Churchill will be found— 
im my copy with some slight variation—in his 
poem entitled ‘ The Candidate,’ ll. 145-52. 

J. F. Mayseraa. 

Liverpool. 


PresBrTertaN CoLttece AT STRATFORD-ON- 
Avon.—In the remarkable cause célébre of Alexan- 
der Humphreys, otherwise Alexander, claiming 
to be Earl of Stirling, tried before the High Court 
of Justiciary in Edinburgh in 1839, amongst the 
documents put in as evidence were some pasted on 
the back of a map of Canada, dated 1703. One 








| of these was an inscription on a tablet to the 


memory of John Alexander, Esq., at Newton, 
Ardes, co. of Down, Ireland, attested by W. C. 
Gordon, juv., and dated Stratford-upon-Avon, 
October 6, 1723. The tablet recites that ‘‘ he had 
issue an son, John, who at this present time is 
the Presbyterian Minister at Stratford-on-Avon 
in England,” and a corroborative attestation goes 
on to say “ this lady (Madame de Lambert) since 
the death of Mr. Alexander, in 1712, has not 
ceased to bestow on the son of this distinguished 
map, marks of her good-will and friendship. This 
son is favourably known in England as a Protes- 
tant clergyman and a learned philologist. In the 
knowledge of Oriental languages he is almost 
without a rival. He is at the head of a college for 
the education of young clergymen, established at 
Stratford, in the county of Warwick.” 

In what part of Stratford was this college sup- 
posed to be; who was its founder; and how 
long did it exist? After a careful examination 
of the ‘Outlines of the Life of Shakspere,’ by 
my late friend, J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, no 
mention or allusion to it can be found, and 
he exhaustively treats of the buildings at 
Stratford. The college at Stratford-on-Avon of 
which he had several drawings and plans was 
an entirely different place, and was anciently the 
seat of the Combes, the Cloptons, and the Keytes. 
Is anything known concerning the career of “the 
Protestant clergyman and learned philologist,” 
the Rev. John Alexander, who presided over it? 
The Rev. John Alexander, who claimed to be heir 
presumptive to the title, died in Dublin in 1743. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Rivers.—A provincial antiquary who bas done 
much good work has applied to us to know if there 
be any map showing the river systems of Europe, 
and especially of France, the Rhine-lands, and 
Great Britain, indicating not only the larger rivers, 
but the streams and brooks which flow into them, 
with their names, without the maps being, for his 
purpose, encumbered by lines of railways and 
names of unimportant places. 

We are unable to supply him with the informa- 
tion he seeks. It is, however, prohable that some 
of your readers may be possessed of the knowledge 
in which we are deficient. N. M. & A. 


Y ror Ta.—I do not know if there has been 
any previous note hereon, The way in which the 
use of y for th seems to have grown out of a 
misreading of the old script characters of the six- 
teenth century is very apparent in looking through 
a long series of years in a parish register, though 
not easy to show without the help of facsimile. 
The ¢ of that period being a simple curved down- 
stroke made with a sweep from right to left, and 
the A being then made not with a tall head above 
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theline, but with a long tail below it, the two letters 
written hastily have a close resemblance to a y. 
It is not until well into the seventeenth century 
that I find in the register under my examination 
instances of the clearly intentional use of a well 
made y* for the ; and not until a still later period 
that the abbreviation is found used in other words, 
as ym, ymselves, &o. One of the most curious 
forms I have come across is “ yorf,” where the con- 
text shows it is meant for thereof. The use of 
the abbreviation when most prevalent seems to 
have been rather a matter of caprice, seeing that 
it is very common to find in the same line both 
the and ye. R. Hupsoy. 
Lapworth. 


Foreign Expressions 1n Enouisne.—Though 
English is neither my maternal nor paternal 
tongue, I am a stickler for its purity, just as I am 
for that of any other language. The same, I grieve 
to say, cannot be predicated of many for whom it 
is the sole (or at least primary) medium for ex- 
— of thought. The language of Albion, 

odge-podge though it may be in its origin and 
construction, is as noble and flexible a vehicle of 
thought as any the world has ever possessed. 
Why, then, disfigure it by such bastard exotics as 
“On the carpet,” and “It goes without saying”? 
Both these expressions—Sur le tapis and Cela va 
sans dire—are Gallican plants, which were never 
meant to thrive in British soil. I suppose that 
in the near future we shall be having ‘‘It is equal 
to me” (Ca mest égal) foisted on us. The gods 
forbid! What would the shade of Cicero say to 
“ Quomodo it?” or the wraith of Dante to “ Come 
va!” as the equivalents of the very English slang 
question, ‘‘ How goes it?” Yet they would not 
be more hideous monstrosities in those languages 
than “‘ It goes without saying” is, or “ It is equal 
to me” would be in the speech of Shakespeare 
and Milton. ‘‘On the carpet” (or, “on the 
taypis,” as Englishmen love to mouth it), though 
objectionable enough, is less gruesome than “ It 
goes without saying.” Thackeray, I see, in 
‘Vanity Fair,’ uses ‘on the mahogany” in the 
same sense. Ei ris Eyer ¢ Ta dover, akovEeTw. 

J. B.S. 
Manchester. 


Herricr’s Porms. (See 8" S. i. 59.)—I cannot 
help adding my tribute of praise in honour of Mr. 
A. W. Pollard’s beautiful edition of this artless, 
yet artful, lyrist. It is something more than a 
“lovely reprint,” it is the most scholarlike pre- 
sentment of the poet we possess. The craft of 
the “ devil’s advocate ” only tends to the greater 
glory of the saint, and the brightness of Mr. 
Pollard’s work will not be dimmed if I note a 
trifling omission or two. The bibliography of 
*Wi’s Recreations’ in Appendix I. is so well 


done that one could have wished a complete list | 





of the various editions of the ‘ Hesperides’ had 
been given for the benefit of students. No ex- 
planation is afforded»t the fact that ‘The Prim- 
rose’ was, as pointed out by me in 7“ S. xii. 396, 
originally printed in the ‘Poems’ of Thomas 
Carew. This lyric will be found at p. 6, vol. ii. 
of Mr. Pollard’s edition of Herrick, and the vexed 
question of authorship may be set at rest when an 
equally scholarlike edition of Carew is added, as 
I do not doubt it will be, to‘‘ The Muses’ Library.” 
A little slip, which casually caught my eye, will 
doubtless be corrected if another edition is called 
for. It is said in a note on page xvi, vol.i., in 
reference to Herrick’s brother: ‘*A second 
William is said to have been born, posthumously, 
in ‘Harry Campden’s house at Hampden,’ in 
1593.” In the notes, at page 275, the birth is 
stated to have happened ‘‘at Harry Campion’s 
house at Hampton.” Mr. Pollard has justifiably 
some doubts about the existence of this younger 
William, though it was not unusual in those days 
for two brothers of the same name to be living at 
the same time. 

It is a remarkable fact that Herrick is the only 

t of any note whose name is omitted from Giles 
Jacob’s ‘ Poetical Register.’ 

W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kashmir Residency. 


Epipemic or Erysirecas.—The following occurs 
in the Glasgow Evening Citizen of March 9:— 

* It is not often that one hears nowadays of a school 
being evacuated on account of an epidemic of erysipelas 
(writes a correspondent of the Lancet). Such, however, 
has been the case recently at Vitry-le-Francois, where 
the pupils of the ladies’ college have been sent to their 
respective bomes from this cause.” 

The question, of course, is one for the medica 
faculty ; but a casual observer may be permitted to 
draw attention to a parallel case in Scotland. In 
1852 there was an epidemic of erysipelas in 
Dumfries, of which one of the victims was John 
M‘Diarmid, the accomplished editor of the Dum- 
fries Courier. The Courier of December 7, 1852, 
says :— 

“On Friday, November 12, he was attacked with 
erysipelas, then very prevalent in Dumfries and its neigh- 
bourhood. The disease ran its course with frightful 
rapidity, and on the morning of Thursday the 18th he 
breathed his last.” 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Tue Cottar or THE Garter.—I had Jately 
occasion to turn up the testamentary dispositions 
of Sir Thomas Sackville, first Earl of Dorset, the 
famous Lord High Treasurer of England in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. He seems to 
have possessed a wonderfully fine assortment of 
jewellery, and he is most exact and minute in the 
description he records of it. One is thus enabled 
to get precisely at what the collar of the Garter 
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was’so soon after it had been “settled” by 
Henry VIII. The first earl bequeaths to his 
son Robert Sackville, then Lord Buckhurst 
and afterwards second Earl, “‘ his Collar of gold, 
according to the Order of St. George, having in it 
forty-six several pieces, whereof twenty-three 
pieces are made, every one of them, after the form 
of a Rose, and like unto the fashion of a Garter, 
and twenty-three other pieces are made, every one 
of them, in form of a knot of gold ; together with 
one George of gold, pendant to the same collar, 
and set all over with diamonds and rubies.” 
W. F. Water. 


Toe Eartpom or Dersmonp.—The recent 
death (March 10) of the Earl of Denbigh reminds 
one of a curious chapter in the history of the 
British peerage; for in addition to his English and 
German titles, Rudolph William Basil Feilding 
bore the historic sobriquet of Earl of Desmond. 
And the oddity of the whole matter is that the 
deceased nobleman had no more right, by 
marriage, lineage, or purchase, to the said title 
than Jones, Brown, or Robinson have to the 
earldom of Sefton. It is a charming case of vox 
et preterea nihil! I am quite aware that this 
dormant Irish peerage was bestowed by English 
royalty upon an English earl ; but that only accen- 
tuates the farce. Sir Bernard Burke tells the 
story thus (‘ Vicissitudes of Families,’ p. 52) :— 

“The subsequent fate of the Earldom itself was 
remarkable. After the forfeiture of the Fitzgeralds, 
James the First conferred it first on his favourite, Sir R. 
Preston, Lord Dingwall in Scotland (who had married 
Lady Elizabeth Butler, descended in the female line 
from the original earl), and next on George Feilding, 
Viscount Callan, who was in no wise related to, or con- 
nected with, the Geraldines. His descendant, the Ear! 
of Denbigh, now bears the coronet of Desmond, so long 
associated, in the olden times, with the glory and mis- 
fortunes of Ireland.”’ 

Some months ago I received a communication 
(in answer to a query of mine in ‘ N. & Q.’) from 
a gentleman in Dublin, in which the writer stated 
that his grandfather was always by courtesy called 
the Earl of Desmond ; and from further contents 
of the letter I could clearly glean that its anthor’s 
ancestor had far better claims to the title than the 
Earls of Denbigh. J. B.S. 

Manchester. 


Toe Wasuinctoxrs or Marpstoyr.—In the 
Athenewm of January 16 last (No. 3351) there 
appears an article by Mr. Moncure D. Conway, 
in which he prints an old deed relating to this 
family of the Washingtons. In looking through 
an old ‘History of Maidstone,’ compiled by 
William Newton and published in 1741, I find 
printed the monumental inscription to the Law- 
rence Washington, the first party to the above- 
mentioned deed. This inscription appears to have 


escaped the several writers upon the history of | * “So on the Tomb” (marginal note in Newton), 


the Washingtons. Mr. Henry F. Waters, in hie 
monograph of the family printed in the New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register for 
October, 1889, issued a pedigree showing the 
descent of President George Washington from the 
Washingtons of Lancashire through Robert 
Washington, of Sulgrave, co. Northampton, an 
elder brother of this Lawrence of Maidstone, the 
subject of the inscription. May not this monu- 
ment, placed in the church presumably soon after 
the date it bears, 1619, render a revision necessary 
of the earlier portion of the pedigree by Mr. 
Waters, as the inscription describes this family as 
“ antientlie of Washington in the Countie Palatine 
of Durham.” As it may interest some of your 
readers to whom Newton's unindexed work is not 
accessible, I have literally transcribed the inscrip- 
tion, which then remained in All Saints’ Church, 
Maidstone :— 

“Ona Mural black Marble Tomb-stone on the | North- 
side of the East Window of the | Chancel is the following 
Inecription :— 

Mortalis Morte 
Immortalis 
Here resteth the Body of Lawrence | Washington, Begq ; 
of the Family of the | Washington's, antientlie of Wash- 
ington | in the Countie Palatine of Durham: | Register 
of the Highe Court of Chancery | xxvii Yeares: He had 
Two Wyvfs, Martha | Daughter of Clement Newce of 
Hartford- | shire Esq; and Mary Daughter of Sir 
Riynold | Scott of this Countie Knight : By his First } 
He had 5 Sons and 2 Daughters Lawrence | and Mary. 
The Eldest only lyving. Lawrence | succeeding him in 
his Office, married Ann | Daughter of William Lewyna 
Judge of the | Perogative Court. Mary married 
William | Horsepool of this Parish Gentle”. His other | 
Daughter Martha married to Arthure | Beswick Gentle”. 
Sonne of William Beswick | of this County Esq; He 
havinge lived A | vertuous & Xtian Life of singular In- 
tiecrity *|in his Place. Being of the Age of Ixxiii 
Yeares | Died the xxiof December An°. D“, 1619. AJ 
Faithfull Believer in the Meritts & | Mercies of his 
Saviour. To whose Memorie | His Sonne hath erected 
this Monument. 
Though after my Skinne 
Wormes destroy this Body 
Yet shall I see God in my Flesh, 

J. M. Rassell, in his ‘ History of Maidstone,’ 
published 1881, states that this monument then 
remained, but he did not reproduceit. T. 


SprnsterR.—This word, according to Schmidt, 
occurs but thrice in Shakspeare, and only with 
the meaning “a woman who spins.” This defini- 
tion is the only possible one in two of the instances 
quoted, ‘Tw. N.,’ IL. iv. and ‘H. VIII,’ I. ii.; bat, 
with great deference to that Shakspearian lexico- 
grapher, I would suggest that this is not the sense 
in which the word is used in ‘ Othello,’ I. i.:— 

One Michael Cagsio...... 

That never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster. 
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Here, it appears to me, “ spinster” means no more 
than “old wife,” or “washerwoman,” the term 
being used in sarcastic contrast to the practised 
soldier who ‘‘ knew his price.” That some such 


Sophia Alethea Hobson, are stated to have been 


called Hobson and Brian, respectively, ‘‘ after 
their uncle and late grandfather, whose name and 


|rank they were destined to perpetuate.” The 


distinction as I indicate was seen by Schlegel and | “rank” is, clearly, the Newcome baronetcy ; but, 


Tieck to be necessary is shown by their rendering 
of the two other instances :— 
Die Spinnerinnen in der freien Luft. (‘ Tw. N.") 
Die Spinner, Kriimpfer, Walker, Weber. (‘H, VIII.') 
in both of which lines direct reference is made to 
the occupation of the spinster ; but the passage in 
* Othello’ is rendered thus :— 
Als erst ein Spinnweib, 
where nothing more than the feminality of the 
spinster is brought into relief. Salvini’s version 
reads :— 
Che non trasse una echiera in campo mai 
Né meglio ch’ una filatrice il sappia, 
L'ordin mai seppe di battaglia. 
This translation, in my opinion, brings the occupa- 
tion of the spinster into offensive prominence, 
femmina or some equivalent to the quasi-con- 
temptuous Spinnweib apparently being required 
to give expression to Iago’s meaning. 

Spinster, in the sense of ‘‘a woman who spins,” 
seems to be not quite obsolete in this part of the 
country. A woman who was tried for bigamy in 
Dundee a few weeks ago requested her agent to 
explain to the court that, when asked whether she 
was a spinster or not, she thought the registrar 
wanted to know whether she was a spioner or not, 
and accordingly she answered, ‘‘ Yes.” The Pro- 
curator Fiscal observed that in the “‘ information” 
the accused was called both a jute-spinner and a 
spinster. . Youne. 

Glasgow. 


Hocarta.—In the Exhibition of Old Masters, 
just closed, was a picture (No. 54) of the Tschudi 
family, by a ‘painter unknown.” I suggest to 
the owner that it is by Hogarth, and it would 
date about 1750, when the Prince and Princess of 
Wales were living. The lower parts of their 
engraved portraits are to be seen at the top of the 
painting. The lady especially is characteristic of 
Hogarth’s works of that period. He died 1764. 

Wrarr Parworrs. 


Newcome or Newcome, Bart.—The obscurity 
in which Thackeray has left the beginning of 
Newcome, Bart. is an instance of his forgetfulness 
about bis people which, glaring as it is, has, so far 
as I am aware, hitherto escaped comment. Thomas 
Newcome, the elder, is said to have been ‘‘ the 
founder” of the Newcome family. We are given 
to understand that he was a foundling. Up to the 
time of his demise there was no Newcome, Bart. 
Mr. Newcome “ might have been made” one, but 
“he eschewed blood-red hands.” As he said : 
“Tt wouldn’t do; the Quaker connexion wouldn't 


like it.” But his twin sons by his second wife, | 


equally clearly, the uncle and grandfather must 
have been Hobsons—the founder of the Newcome 
family being “himself alone.” The twins, at first, 
take order as above. Then Brian is declared to 
be the elder ‘‘ by a quarter of an hour.” He is 
referred to as “Mr. Brian.” All at once he 
becomes “ Sir Brian,” and “perpetuates” a “ rank ” 


| to which, for all that appears, he had no right 


whatever. W. F. Watier. 


‘Tse Lire or Dean Borcon.’—The following 
letter appeared in the Standard of March 16. 
Perbaps it may be considered well to give it a 
place in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

Sin,.—May I request you to insert in the Standard 
the following reply to Dean Goulburn’s question at the 
foot of page 9 of the first volame of his * Biography of 
John William Burgon, late Dean of Chichester,’ namely, 
whether Dean Burgon was of Greek extraction on his 
mother’s side. His mother, as has been stated, was a 
daughter of the Chevalier Ambroise Hermann de 
Cramer, Austrian Consul at Smyrna, by Sarah Maltass, 
daughter of William Maltass, an English merchant 
established at Smyrna. The question raised is whether 
Marguerite Icard, the wife of William Maltass, was a 
Greek. 

According to the register of the French Consular 
Chapel at Smyrna, Marguerite Icard was born in that 
city on Dec, 30, 1737, of French parents. She was the 
daughter of Jacques Icard, of La Ciotat, France, and of 
Anne Vassal, his wife, who, according to the informa- 
tion given to me by the icard family, was likewise 
French, and a native of La Ciotat. 

As for William Maltass, he was English, and was 
born at Ripon. He was the son of the Rev. Maltass 
(perhaps the Rev. Farmer Maltus or Malthus mentioned 
in Mr. John Orlebar Payne's history of the Malthus 
family, which was privately printed lust year in London). 

The name Maltass is probably a corruption of “ Mal- 
thus." In Mr. Payne's history extracts are given from 
various registers, amongst others from the Cathedral 
registers of Ripon, in which the name is spelt in fully 
a dozen different ways, the pronunciation being prac- 
tically identical in every case, In page 76 of his 
history Mr. Payne refers to a certain Rev. Robert 
Maltas, who lived in the seventeenth century, and page 
150 of the same work contains an extract from the 
Cathedral register of Ripon, in which the name is epelt 
Maltaas. It is just possible, therefore, that Dean Burgon, 
on his mother's side, was connected with the family of the 
Rev. Thomas Robert Malthus, the political economist. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Taomas J. Mattass, 





Constantinople, March 11. 
H. G. Gairrinnoore. 


Inpexes Wantev.—So much valuable informa- 
tion is lost, for practical purposes, in the old 
volumes of our English reviews, that I venture to 
impress upon the publishers of the more modern 
oner, especially of the Contemporary and the 











Nineteenth Century, the duty, in their own 
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interest, as wellas in that of the public, of fol- 
lowing the good example of the Edinburgh and 
the Quarterly, and issuing from time to time a 
consolidated index. Life is too short to consult 
forty or fifty bi-annual tables for a reference. 
There was an index to some of the early volumes 
of Harper's Magazine. Why do not the energetic 
publishers issue a similar index to, say, the first 
twenty-five volumes of the European edition ? 


Oueries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Avtnor Wantep.—‘ Notice sur les Impri- 
meurs de la Famille des Elzévirs...... Par un Ancien 
Bibliothécaire.” Paris, Delance, 1806. Signed at 
end “J. F. A y.” Would some one of your 
readers kindly supply name of author, and indicate 
the comparative rarity of the work ? 

T. W. Carson. 





Dublin. 

[ The author was undoubtedly the Pére Jean Félicissime 
Adry, who waa librarian of the Maison de! Oratoire, Paris. 
He left behind him in MS. a large work on the Elzevirs, 
an analysis of which is included by M. Pieters in his 
‘ Annales de I'lmprimerie Elzevirienne.’) 


*‘Ropert Mornay.’—Who is the author of 
‘Robert Mornay,’ a novel published thirty or 
forty years ago? ALLA GIORNATA; 


Masoy’s ‘ History or Norrorx.’—‘‘The His- 
tory of Norfolk, compiled chiefly from the best 
Printed Authorities and Original Records, pre- 
served in Public and Private Collections, by 
R. H. Mason.” Of this vol. i., containing parte i. 
(1882), ii. and iii, (1883), and iv. (1884); and 
vol. ii, part v. (1885), only have been published 
so faras I can learn, Can any reader say if it is 
discontinued publishing ; and if so, the reason for 
its discontinuance ? W. B. Gerisn. 

Blythburgh House, South Town, Great Yarmouth. 


“Frost Saints” or “Ice Sarnts.”—Who are 
these worthies; and where can I find the folk-lore 
connected with them? They are alluded to in 
Abercromby’s treatise on ‘Weather,’ p. 315 
(Kegan Paul & Co.), in connexion with a spell of 
cold weather which recurs annually between May 9 
and 14. H. G. M 


“Sr. Arpan’s Tavern” 1s Patt Matr.— 
Where in Pall Mall was this tavern ; and when did 
it cease to exist ? G. F. R. B. 


‘Tae Pictrortat Conscror.’—Can any one tell 
me anything of Nathaniel Hone’s picture of Sir 
Joshua R-ynolds, called ‘The Pictorial Conjaror,’ 





which was sold to Mr. Knight, the picture dealer, 
in 1815? Was it ever engraved? 
Frances GERARD. 


Otp Rerxy=Epinscrcn.— When was this 
nickname first applied ; or rather, what is the first 
recorded instance of its use? It was obviously 
familiar when Defoe published his ‘‘ Atlantis 
Major, Printed in Olreeky, the Chief City of the 
North Part of Atlantis Major. Anno Mundi, 1711.” 

H. H. S. 


Ancetica Kavurrmann.—I seek information 
as to Angelica Kauftmann’s pictures. Where are 
they ; especially the ‘Gunetherius and Griselda,’ 
‘Venus attired by the Graces’ (ovals), and the 
* Judgment of Paris,’ sold at Sir Charles Rushnet’s 
sale in 1879 to a commission agent called Smith ¢ 

Frances GerarD. 


Divos.—Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson (‘ Dalmatia 
and Montenegro,’ i. 83) suffered surprise in finding 
this adjective applied where we should now use 
sanctus, This form occurs very frequently in the 
Latin literature of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. Did it arise during the 
time when the popular Latin was in process of 
corruption by the Renaissance ; or is it a form which 
has come down from heathen times? 

ASTARTE. 


Sir Wittiam Wesse.—He was Lord Mayor of 
London, 1591. Can any reader give me any 
information as to, and what was, his coat of arms, 
crest, and motto ? W. L. Wess. 

2, Riverdale Road, Highbury Park, N. 


Janvary 30.—When did the House of Com- 


mons cease to observe this day as a holiday? 
G. F. R. B. 


Forx-sonc.—Can any one complete, or give 
information about, a song beginning :— 
Man of the sea 
Come listen to me; 
For Alice my wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Has sent me to beg a boon of thee? 
It was a nurse’s song in these parts sixty years 
ago. H. J. Mours. 
Dorchester, 


Lyre’s ‘Historie or Piantes.’—My copy of 
this work (which is a translation from Dodoens, 
and was published, I believe, in 1578) has no 
title-page. Will some one kindly oblige me by 
giving the fall title, &c., and the date of publica- 
tion? May I also ask for a list of Lyte’s original 
works? Cc. C. B. 


Pitwitt.—A hill situated between the villages 
of Blackwell and Flagg, in the High Peak of 
Derbyshire, bears the name of ‘‘ Pilwill.” What 
is the origin or meaning of this curious place- 
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name? In 1604, “ Pellwell” appears as a local | 


name in the Forest of Knaresborough. 


Rrxo-Lore : Tue Lostno or A Rine.—I have 
read much of the lore regarding finger-rings, but 
never yet of the good or bad fortune waiting for 
him who chances to lose one. Oan any of your 
correspondents give me a saying which has refer- 
ence to my query; a superstition in any part of 
the British isles? I wish to set at ease a mind 
half held in the old times. Henrsert Harpy. 


Wetsn Triaps.— Where are these ancient 
records preserved ; and is there any translation of 
the whole or portions of them to be obtained ? 
Any information concerning them would be most 
acceptable. A. S. A. 


Ecpers or Scornayp.—Some of the Scottish 
family of Elder settled in Ulster two centuries 
ago, some in co. Derry and some in co. Donegal. 
What were the names of the original planters of 
the name in Ireland, and how were they related to 
each other ; also from what part of Scotland did 
they come? Some say Stirling and some Kirk- 
caldy. What was the history of the Elders, as a 
branch of the Clan Chattan? Please forward 
particulars regarding the ancestry and descendants 
of the Scotch-Irish Elders to J. J. Exper. 

No, 1, Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sir Rosert Hamittoy, or Mount Hamitroy, 
co. ArnmMaAGH, who was created a baronet 1682, 
had a brother, George Hamilton, who married 
Martha, widow of Daniel King, Citizen and 
Skinner, of London. When did this George die? 
He was living 1692, the date of his wife’s will. 
Had Sir Robert Hamilton any other brothers ? 
No information on these points is to be obtained 
from Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage.’ 

DenaRivs. 


‘Ope vron Norarne.’—In the ‘ Memoirs of 
Thomas Moore,’ edited by Lord John Russell, 
vol. i, p. 52, Thomas Moore says: “ I wrote a bur- 
lesque poem called an ‘Ode upon Nothing.’” Can 
any of your contributors oblige me with a copy? 
I bave consulted two large public libraries in this 
city, but have been unable to find the ode in any 
of the collections or selections of the —< works, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Biste.—I have a copy of a Bible (A. V.) 
printed by Bonham Norton and John Bill, 
London, 1623. In addition to the Old and New 
Testaments it contains the Prayer Book, Speed's 
bey ae Tables, Description of Canaan and 
the Bordering Countries, with map; ‘‘ The Whole 
Book of Psalmes, Collected into English Meeter 
by Thomas Sternhold, John Hopkins, and others, 








sing them withall.” ‘‘ Printed for the Companie 

of Stationers, 1623.” I bave consulted Lowndes 

and other authorities, but failed to find any men- 

tion of the above Bible. Can any reader of 

‘N. & Q” give its history? Rosert Pitiow. 
English Street, Armagh. 


Avtnor or Book Wantep.— 

“ Europe a Slave, unless England break her chains. 
Discovering the grard designs of the French Popish 
Party in England for several years past. The second 
edition. London, printed for W. D., and are to be sold 
in London and Westminster. 1681,” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me who was the 
author of this book, asmall 16mo. of 94 pp., and 
when the first edition appeared? The author 
speaks of himself as— 

‘‘an Englishman, born and bred up in the Roman 
Catholick Faith; but by the Grace and Favour of God, 
reclaimed from those Erroneous Opinions and Doctrines, 
both as to Faith aud Politicks, with which my studies 
at Leige bad infatuated me.” 

C. A. N. 


Sir Francis Barnnam, oF HoLtincBourye, 
Kent.—He was M.P. for Maidstone in the Long 
Parliament, and father of Sir Robert Barnham, 
created a baronet in 1663. When did he die? 
On November 11, 1646, a new writ was ordered 
for Maidstone “in the place of Sir Francis Barn- 
ham deceased” (‘Commons Journals’). Yet 
according to Sir Roger Twisden’s ‘Diary’ he 
appears to be living in 1649, and urging the 
release of his son Robert, who had been imprisoned 
by the Parliamentary Committee for Kent. His 
successor in the representation of Maidstone was 
certainly elected before February, 1646/7. 

W. D. Prvx. 


Picot.—Of what family was Sir Arthur Pigot, 
Knt. (created Feb. 12, 1806), whose daughter, 
Anne Glover, married, May 3, 1819, Geo. Robt. 
Hobart, fifth Earl of Buckinghamshire. Picor. 


Hesrictay.—When was this word dropped as 
an equivalent for what we now call a Hebraist! 
It is a word used by Edward Leigh, of the 
* Critica Sacra,’ ©. A. Warp. 


Walthamstow. 


‘‘Wnaite Frrers” 1x Ate.—Swift, in his 
“Directions to Servants,” tells the butler, inter 
alia: — 

“Tf any one desireth a Glass of Bottled Ale, first 
shake the Bottle, to see whether any Thing be in it...... 
and, if the Cork be musty, or White Fryers in your 
Liquor, your Master will save the more.” 

Did the shaken-up sediment make the “ White 
Fryers”? If not, what were they ? 
J. F. Mansercs. 

Liverpool. 


Yetz. — Between two arches in Northam 


conferred with the Hebrew, with apt notes to | Church, Devon, is a stone bearing the inscription, 
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‘* This yele was made Anno 1593.” As I have | Sir Edward Apsley, Knt.; and my good sister, the 


failed to find the word yele in Prof. Skeat’s 
‘Dictionary’ and other works which I have con- 
sulted, I appeal to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ for an 
explanation of it. Wright's ‘ Dictionary of Obso- 
lete and Provincial English’ gives, “ Yele-house, 
s, a brewing-house.” No derivation of the word 
in question is supplied, nor does this definition 
help one to understand the word’s appearance in 
a church, F. J. 


Tae Srranp Baipcz.—In the ‘ Mercurius 
Domesticus’ of 1679 there is the following 
advertisement :— 

“The milliner’s goods that was to be sold at the 
Naked Boy near Strand Bridge, are sold to Mr. Vanden 
Anker in Lime Street.” 

Was there a Strand Bridge at that time? 
Georce ELtis. 

St. John’s Wood. 

[A bridge over a streamlet from St. Clement's Well, 
which crossed the Strand, was eo called so early as 1527. ] 


ComMissionER OF Bankrupts.—Cowper, the 
poet, until he became insane in 1763, held the 
appointment of a Commissioner of Bankrupts. I 
am quoting from Southey. The pay was 60/. per 
annum. What had a man holding that appoint- 
ment to do? If Bankruptcy Courts were called 
Bear Gardens not so many years ago, had Cowper 
to go into the pit; or was his appointment a 
sinecure, requiring him only to sign his name? If 
the former, it seems inconsistent with his dread 
of appearing in public in the House ——. 


Cookery Boox.—Was it Mrs. Rundle whom 
the country bookseller required when he wrote to 
John Murray, “Childe Harold and the Cookery 
Book is much wanted”? Its original name was 
“New System of Domestic Cookery, Founded 
upon Principles of Economy, and Adapted to the 
Use of Private Families. By a Lady.” Mine is 
a comparatively new edition, and has her name 
outside. Newure Maciaoay, 


Tue Bovurson Spaic.—Is this another name 
for the well-known Chantilly pattern called “ Bar- 
beau,” a small blue flower running over the white 
paste? Mr. Shorthouse, in his tale of ‘ Blanche, 
Lady Falaise,’ mentions ‘‘ pale old china with the 
Bourbon sprig” (p. 7). The Chantilly (Oise) 
manufactory was founded in 1725, under the 
patronage of Louis-Henri, Prince de Condé. 

H. G. GRIFFINHOOFE. 


Str Epwarp Apstey, of Thatcham, Sussex ; 
will dated Dec, 20,1609, proved March 11,1610/11. 
—When was he knighted? Whom did he marry, 
and what was his parentage? In the will of Henry 
Hall, of Gretford, co. Linc., dated Nov. 4, 1609, 
he names (i.a.) : “my well-beloved brother-in-law, 











Lady Apsley.” In a codicil, dated Jan. 21, 1615/6, 
six days before his burial, he says Sir Edward 
Apsley had died since the making of his will. Sir 
Edward does not name the Halls ino his will. 
Any information will be gladly received by 
Justin Simpson. 
Stamford. 


AvTHors oF Quotations WANTED,— 


With a gathering sound they come, 
Like a king in his pomp, with the sound of the trump 
And the roar of the mighty drum, R. P, Hoorer, 





Beplies, 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
(8 S. i, 149, 235.) 

Mr. GRiFFINHOOFE points out that Lysons’s 
statement as to the death of Matthew, son of Arch- 
bishop Parker “does not look correct.” Lysons 
says, in his account of Lambeth Church :— 

“On the floor of the north aisle of this chapel still 
remains a large slab, on the verge of which is an inscrip- 
tion, nearly obliterated, to the memory of Margaret, wife 
of Archbishop Parker, who died in 1570, and her son 
— who died in 1521,”—* Environs,’ second edition, 
i. 206. 

The latter date is certainly wrong. In Baker's 
manuscript notes on Strype’s ‘ Annals,’ printed at 
the end of the fourth volume of the ‘ Annals’ (the 
Clarendon Press edition of 1824), are some 
memoranda, apparently drawn up by the archbishop 
himself. He says :— 

“ A° D'ni, 1547. 24 Junii conjugatus sum cum Mar- 
gareta filia Roberti Hareston de Mateal in com. Norf. 
gentleman, que nata est a° Domini 1519, l'ra Dominic. B, 
23 Junii, quo anno dies Corp, X“ fuit in Vigilia S'ti 
Jobannis Baptistz.”’ 

As the future Mrs. Parker was born in 1519, it 
does not require lengthy argument to prove that 
she could not have been the mother of a child who 
died in 1521. The archbishop proceeds :— 

** A° D'ni, 1550. 2 Aug. I'ra Dominic. D, circa horam 

11®™ suscepi alterum filium Matthzum, qui vita diecessit 
8 Januarii, 1550.” 
That is to say, the infant Matthew (his second child) 
died when a little over five months old; but 
another child succeeded, and bore his predecessor’s 
name,— 

**A° D'ni. 1551. 1 Septemb. inter horam 2dam et 
Stiam post meridiem, l'ra Dominic. D, suscepi tertium 
filium Matthzeum, qui conjugatus est cum Francisca filia 
e’pi Cicestrien.” 

Dr. Ducarel says :— 

“In this chapel | the chapel of the palace | Archbishop 
Parker chose to be deposited after his decease, By his 
own order bis bowels were put into an urn, and interred 
in the Duke’s Chapel in Lambeth Church, where bis wife 
and his con Matthew lay,”"—‘ Hist. and Antiq. of the 
Archiepiscopal Palace of Lambetb,’ by Dr. Ducarel, F.R. 
and A.SS., 27. 
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Bat he does not give the inscription ; nor does 
Tanswell in bis ‘ History of Lambeth ; nor Mr. 
Cave Browne in his interesting ‘ Lambeth Palace.’ 
I have tried to find the required date in Strype’s 
‘ Life of Parker,’ but I must confess that I lost my 
way amongst the numerous Ma‘thews. Matthew 
was a family name, and constantly recurs in the 
several branches of the paternal tree. 

Dean Hook, in his ‘ Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury,’ ix. 565, gives the date of 
Matthew’s death :-— 

“ Another family affliction Parker had to endure when, 
in the month of December, 1574, he followed to the 
grave his second son, Matthew, who died at the age of 
twenty-three. He died at the Duke's bourse, Lambeth, 
which bad been assigned to him by his father as a resi- 
dence after the veath of the Archbishop's wife. He 
must have been dependent upon his father for his 
income ; for his wife, the daughter of Barlow, Bishop 
of Cnichester, brought with her no portion, or next to 
none, All tha’ she received from first t> list from her 
father was 100/.; or rather what would have been valued 
at that sum, if all had been properly appraised : besides 
a gelding, she had fr her apparel 10/.,a stock of damask 
linen worth 12/., a table-cloth and a towel, two pillow- 
biera, two long cushions, a silver salt, and standing cup, 
and 10, in money.” 

Dean Hook gives as his authority “MS. John 
Parker.” W. Sparrow Simpsoy. 


Bears’ Heaps Mozztep (8 §. i, 168).— 
Elvin’s ‘ Anecdotes of Heraldry’ enables me to 
partly answer this question. The Brereton 
family have for crest the bear's head with the 
muzzle, and according to this little work a knight 
of the race, wishing to gain renown in a certain 
battle (no particulars are xiven), rushed so impetu- 
ously into the ranks of the enemy, that he nearly 
lost his life, but eventually the mad charge led to 
victory. The king had witnessed the daring 
venture, and after the fight called Brereton to his 
side, and commanded that henceforth the crest 
of the family should be worn with the muzzle over 
the bear’s mouth, as a reminder that it was not 
well to act with such rashness. In the same book 
the crest of Alexander of Carne is given as a bear 
sejant erect proper, and without the muzzle, and 
commonly known as the “Great Bear,” to dis- 
tinguish it as borne by the head of the house. 


J. BaGyay, 
Water Orton. 


Blome, in his ‘ Display of Herald:y,’ says :— 
“The countries that were reputed farcous for the 
cruelty of Bears were Lucania and Umbria io Italy,and 
so in ancient times was our Island of Britain, for Bears 
were carried from hence to Rome for a shew, where 
they were holden in great admiration, The Bear by 
pature is a cruel beast; but thie bere demonstrated unto 
you, is (to prevent the mischief it might otherwise do, 
as you may observe) as it were bound to the good 
behaviour with a muzzle.” 
Coystance Russg.1. 


Guillim intimates the reason :— 

“ The beare by nature is a cruell beast, but this\here 
demonstrated unto you, is (to prevent the mischief it 
might otherwise do, as you may observe) as it were 
bound to the good bebaviour with a muzile,”— 
* Heraldry,’ sec. iii, chap. xv. p. 199, 1660. 

The four coats which he offers as examples have 
in each case the bear with a muzzle. 

Ep. Marsa tt. 


Is it not because bears were so frequently seen 
in England with muzzles on? dg. F F. 


Boy Swattowine Marsies (7" S. xii. 466 ; 
8 S. i. 35).—The case of the Cardiff boy who 
swallowed fifty-three marbles, and consequently, 
as Mr. R. Hupson remarks, outdid the more 
problematical instance recorded in the ‘ Pickwick 
Papers,’ reminds us of an earlier youth, with 
abnormal swallowing powers, who seems to have 
been on public exhibition during the earlier half 
of the seventeenth century. Cleveland refers to 
him in his verses ‘Upon Wood of Kent,’ a con- 
temporary gormandizer :— 

Now wee'll beleeve that man of Chica could 

Make pills of arrows, and the boy that would 

Chew onely stones, nor can we think it vain 

That Doranetho eat up th’ neighbouring plain. 
*Cleaveland Revived,’ ed. 1659, p. 27. 

Perhaps one of the correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ 
may be able to supply some information regarding 
the boy in question, as well as of ‘‘the man of 
Chica,” who seems to have been a predecessor of 
the modern sword-swallowers, and of the voracious 
Doranetho, to say nothing of the illustrious pro- 
tagonist of the poem, the great Wood of Kent 
himself. Two of the lines in the poem throw 
some light on the old controversy regarding the 
derivation of the word beefeater :— 

Well might’st thou be of Guard to Henry th’ Eighth, 
Since thou canst like a pigeon eat thy weight, 
W. F. Pripgavx. 

Kashmir Residency. 


A lad of twelve years of age died in this city 
last year from swallowing marbles. 
Wm. Vincent. 
Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


AventourinE: Peripot (8 S. i. 180).—True 
aventurine is a mineral, it being a form of rock 
crystal or quartz, and nearly allied to opal; the 
specks or spangles referred to are due to the pre- 
sence of mica or copper. Peridot, or peridote, is 
a variety of chrysolite allied to olivine ; it is a 
silicate of magnesium, occasionally mixed with 
iron, and is distinguished from the beryl or 
emerald by not containing glucina. No ordinary 
dictionary can afford to waste its space over 
scientific definitions. A. Hatt. 


Josten Doris (7" S. x. 27, 175, 494).—I 





Swallowfield, Reading. 





have found this term in print ; itis printed on 
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sheet of stout cardboard, evidently ‘‘made in 
Germany,” on which is also printed in gaudy 
colours the head, body, and limbs of a clown or 
pantaloon, These are intended to be cut out and 
fixed together in human form with cord or pins, so 
that when a string between the legs is pulled all 
the limbs jerk simultaneously. The German and 
French equivalents for above term, Hampelman 
and Pantin, are also printed on the card. 
W. H. Patrerson. 


Rack-RENTED (7“ §. xii. 126, 257, 334).—The 
following passage may be added to those already 
given :— 

Now thou art securer, 
And thy days far surer ; 
Thou pay’st no rent upon the rack, 
To daub a prodigal landlord's back. 
*Father Hubburd’s Tales,’ 1604, Middle- 
ton’s Works, ed, A. H. Bullen, 1886, 
vol. viii. p. 86, 
Shakespeare uses the verb rack metaphorically in 
‘The Merchant of Venice,’ I. i. 180 -1 :— 
Try what my credit can in Venice do, 
That shall be rack’d, even to the uttermost. 
F. C. Birkseck Terry. 


Tae Royat Arms (7" §. xii. 449, 516; 8S. 
i, 111).—It ought to be noticed that very large fine 
carvings in wood of the royal arms, with their 
different supporters from Henry V. to James I., 
may be seen at the backs of the stalls in the choir of 
King’s College Chapel, at Cambridge ; and over the 
gateways of St. John’s College and Christ’s College 
are the arms of the foundress, Lady Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond, with supporters. 

Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Negepuam anp Uxtey Famitigs (8 §, i. 
189).—The name should be Huzley, not “ Uxley.” 
In the chancel of Edmonton Church was a monu- 
ment with the following inscription :— 

Georgius Huxley, De Wyre Hall in agro Middlesex, 

Armig: Pie Decessit 30 Die April A° Salvtis 
1627, Atat. 66. Superstite Conivge. 
Catherina (Dao Roberto Nedhem Vice Comite 
Kilmorrey denvo nupta) Que Biennio post 
diem suum Obijt Optt. Parentib Hic conditis 

Johannes Huxley, Fill. et Hares Memoriz erg®, P. 

Arms: Erm., in a bend cottised gul. three 
crescents or, impaling Vert, on a chevron between 
three stags or, as many trefoils slipped gules for 
Robinson. 

George Huxley, of London, citizen and haber- 
dasher, married Catherine, a daughter of John 
Robinson (? of Hackney). She died in 1629. Their 
son John, who inherited the estate of Wyer Hall, 
Wyralls, or Goodesters, in the parish of Edmonton, 
had a son John, who was knighted by Charles II. 
George and Catherine Huxley had also five 
daughters, viz., Jane, whose marriage licence has 
been given ; Anne, third daughter, who died un- 








married March 7, 1653, buried at Edmonton; 
Katherine, wife of John Dent, Esq., of Thornbey, 
in co. of Gloucester, she was fifth daughter ; and 
two others whose names I cannot give. For fur- 
ther particulars of the Huxley family see Robin- 
son’s ‘ History of Edmonton,’ 1819. Copies can 
be seen in the British Museum and Guildhall 
Libraries. My copy of this rather scarce book is 
uncut and in the original boards. 
H. G. GrirFINHOOFE. 
24, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Bopkin (8* §, i. 28, 130, 198).—I do not wish 
to occupy the space of ‘N. & Q.’ unnecessarily, 
but yet I should much like to slightly expand the 
last sentence in my reply under the above head- 
ing. It appears to me that there is not 
much strength in the idea that a man in 
the midst of ‘‘a sea of troubles” might “his 
quietus make” with an unsheathed small dagger 
or stiletto, which is the weapon that most men 
would have used for the purpose before revolvers 
were evolved out of the vasty deep. Shakespeare, 
however, when he wrote that a man might make 
his quietus with a “ bare [mere] bodkin,” meant— 
in my humble opinion, which 1 give with all due 
deference to constituted authorities—with a mere 
ornament or useful implement for a ladies’ hair. A 
Shakespeare glossary gives “ bare=mere,” and 
Halliwell has the same entry. In ‘ Eastward Hoe’ 
(1605) silver bodkins are mentioned as forming 
part of a lady’s attire, and in Randolph’s ‘ The 
Jealous Lovers,’ Phronesium says, in scorn to Pam- 
philas :— 

Then will I keep thy sword and hang it up 
Among+t my buskpoint:, pins, and curling-irons, 
Bodkius and vardingales, a perpetual trophy. 
Act II. scene vi. 
J. F. Mansercu. 


Liverpool. 


Names or THE Montus anv Days as Sor- 
names (8 S, i, 209).—I greatly doubt whether 
March and May were ever derived from the names 
of months, ‘ March is much more likely to come 
from “the Marches” (i. ¢., the border-land), the 
inhabitant of which would be “John of the 
Marches” to his neighbours on either side. The 
Earls of March were originally Earls of the 
Marches, and are spoken of in French writings as 
‘*Comtes de la Marche.” May is certainly a 
contraction of maiden, as in Mildmay, Mayesone 
(Close Roll, 1314), Sadmay (ib., 1390), ffelmay 
(ib., 1452), Joan le May (ib., 1331), and the 
obsolete female Christian name Richmay (Fines 
Roll, 1275). We have evidence, however, of so 
many days of the week having been used as sur- 
names, that there is a strong probability they all 
served in this way, thongh all have not survived 
to the present time. Your correspondent knows 
instances of Monday and Friday in this connexion. 
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I can add Sonday (Close Roll, 1401), Twysday and 
Twyssaday (Patent Rolls, 1472, 1485). Mr. 
Barvstey mentions Saturday (‘English Sar- 
names,’ p. 63). Can any other worker in this field 
supply references to Wednesday and Thursday ? 
HERMENTRUDE. 


There is now living in north-west London a 
nurseryman of the name of August. In the 
* Post Office Directory’ for 1892 I find one person 
named Friday, one or two Monday, several named 
May; March is common as asurname. To-day I 
came across Augusti in Cates’s ‘ Biog. Dict.,’ and 
some others. We all know of —— January 
Searle. May we not think there had lived a per- 
son surnamed January, from which he was led to 


assume his pseudonym ? Herpert Harpy. 
Earl's Heaton, Dewsbury. 


A THIMBLE TO BALE OUT THE ATLANTIC (ge | 


kind the tenancies below that of a tanaiste (heir 
elect to a chieftaincy) were partitioned among the 
clansmen, and after such division if any one of the 
sept died his portion was not divided among his 
sons, but the tribal chief made a new partition 
of all the lands belonging to the clan, each one 
receiving his share according to his antiquity. 
The chieftainship of a clan was not hereditary, but 
was elective, although usually confined to one 
ruling family, neither was the chief owner of the 
| land ; still there was some portion of the territory 
| allotted to the office, called ‘‘ mensal land,” which 
| descended to his tanaiste, who was nominated at 
| the same time. (The above is in accordance with 
| the opinion of Sir James Ware, pp. 21, 22, in his 
work referred to hereafter, and Sir John Davies's 
‘ Discovery of the true causes why Ireland was 
never entirely subdued,’ 1612, Grosart’s ed., 1876, 
vol. ii. p. 103.) But Mr. Sullivan tells us at 





S. i, 128).—An early parallel, in a higher sphere | pp. clxx, clxxi, that in pursuance of the Irish 
of thought, to emptying the Atlantic with a | custom of gavelkind, 

thimble, as a type of an impossible achievement, is | « property descended at first to the male heirs of the 
furnished by the so-called ‘ Vision of St. Augus- | body, each son receiving an equal ehare, Afterwards, 





tine,’ which was a frequent subject with the chief 
religious painters of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. That by Garofalo in our own National 
Gallery is a good example. Most of yourreaders will 
at once recall the story. While employed in writing 
his discourses ‘ De Trinitate,’ and lost in meditation 
on that mysterious subject, St. Augustine fancied 
himself pacing the seashore, where he saw a little 
child who, having dug a hole in the sand, was 
ladling water into it from the sea with a shell or 
cup. He asked what he was doing. The child 
replied that he was going to empty the whole of 
the ocean into that hole. Augustine exclaiming 
that such a project was utterly impossible, “ Not 
more impossible,” replied the child, “than for a 
finite mind like thine to comprehend the mystery 
of the Trinity.” I may refer to Mrs. Jameson's 
‘Sacred and Legendary Art’ (i. 312-14) for an 
account of some of the chief pictures representing 
this vision. Mrs. Jameson says that St. Augustine 
relates it himself, Will one of your readers refer 
me to the place? I have been looking for it in 
vain. Epmunp VENABLES. 


Gavetkinp (8 §. i, 125).—The distinguished 
Trish scholar Prof. W. K. Sullivan, in his most 
excellent introduction to O’Curry’s ‘ Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Irish,’ 1873, vol. i. p. 
clxix, states that 
“according to the custom of gavelkind as it exists in 
Kent,* the daughters take the inheritance if there be no 
sons ; if a man has no sons or brothers, his sisters take 
it, In very ancient times we may assume that women 
did not inherit land at all among the Anglo-Saxons.” 

This statement differs somewhat from that of 
A. 0. V. P. Under the Irish custom of gavel- 





* Kent being apparently excluded from England. 


however, a Flath, or owner of real estate (Ovda) might 
| give one-third of his land to his daughters, if he had no 
| sons, or inthe case of the death of these. Ultimately, 
however, daughters appear to have become entitled to 
| inberit all if there were no sons.” 
The Right Hon. Sir James Ware (vide ‘ Anti- 
| quities of Ireland,’ 1705) records, under the year 
1605, that the customs of tanistry and gavelkind 
were abolished by judgment in the King’s Bench. 
| It is interesting to know that the clan MacEnys* 
(or McGuinness) was the first of the Irish septs of 
Ulster to give up the election of their chiefs accord- 
| ing to the custom of tanistry (see ‘A Description 
and Present State of Ulster in 1586, in Carew, 
| ‘ Calendar of State Papers, Ireland,’ 1868, vol. ii. 
| pp. 436-7) thus forming a singular contrast to the 
|clan MacGauran, or McGovern, who, notwith- 
| standing that their barony of Tullyhaw was for- 
feited to the Crown in 1608 (together with the 
estates of the Ulster earls, amounting in all to 
511,465 acres), clung tenaciously to their clan 
| customs, and after the period of inaugurating a 
chief had ceased, they still kept up their royal 
origin by electing a ‘‘ king and queen of Glan” 
| (or Glangavlin, termed the cradle and refuge of 
the race ; it is a wild, romantic district and town- 
land in the parish of Templeport, encircled with 
alpine hills, celebrated for their picturesque gran- 
deur, its only entrance being through the historic 
“Gap of Beal”). The last nominated were Peter 
and Elizabeth Magauran (MacGauran or 
| McGovern), whose brother James was Bishop of 
| Ardagh and Clonmacnoise, and died in 1829. All 
| disputes were settled by them, and their judg- 
|ments never questioned. (See Lewis's ‘ Topo- 





* Their territory was represented by the district of 
Evagh, now written Iveaghb. 
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graphical Dictionary of Ireland,’ 1837, vol. i. p. | now being offered, beautifully half-bound in 
316.) The election was by the general consensus | morocco, at about one-sixth of the original 
of the people. (See Spencer's * View of the State | published price. My copy came from John Grant, 
of Ireland, 1596. Vide Grosart’s ed., 1882-4, | of Edinburgh. There are no fewer than 173 full- 
vol. ix. p. 22, for a description of the mode of | page plates in the two volumes, and they are most 
inauguration of a chieftain and tanaiste of the | faithfully and accurately engraved. The book is 
ancient Irish septs.) It is in the highlands of | sure to rise in value. C. DeEpzs. 
Tullyhaw that it can still be said to a certain| Brighton. 


extent that,— ; ; : ‘Home, sweet Home’: J, Howarp Payne 
‘the early form of society exists, and here the tradi- | (8 §. i, 144, 197).—Under this head may be 
. Ie . , 


tionary feeling of clanship, the peculiar notions of land | . - r 
tenure, the antiquated custome, and the strange semi- | added something from the Philadelphia Record. 
Oriental language and cast of thought still linger | “ No common poet,” we are told, 


amongst the inhabitants.” “ever received a more enviable compliment than one 
And although the clan MacGauran, or McGovern, | paid to John Howard Payne by Jenny Lind on_ his last 


i 5 : +. | visit to his native land. It was in the great National 
pte dispossessed of the richer pesteons of their Hall of the city of Washington, where the most dis- 


territory, still 7 of the — have large tracts tinguished audience that had ever been seen in the 
of land. On the ‘‘ plantation of U Ister,” 1610, in | capital of the republic was assembled. The matchless 
the reign of James I.,a few, including the chief, | singer entranced the vast throng with ber most exquisite 
Felim McGauran (be had the mensal land of ee, ~—. —_ hag Be Song,’ the ‘ Bird 
) i ong,’ and the ‘ Greeting to America,’ 
Lay on ee — ee of _— ey “ But the great feature of the occasion seemed to be 
ee oe Vanes Se tate Papers, ireland, | an act of inspiration, The singer suddenly turned her 
1873, vol. vi. pp- 230, 242, and 398). The student | face towards that part of the auditorium where John 
of the Hiberno-Keltic customs of gavelkind and | Howard Payne was sitting, and sang ‘Home, sweet 
tanistry must look to the works of Prof. Sullivan = pn hn _ — and — — a 
j ‘ of excitement and enthusiasm swep rough ne vas 
= pe apy ery ag a ee audience. Webster himeelf lost all self-control, and one 
- Se SS SHES, 71), wale throw suc might readily imagine that Payne thrilled with rapture 
a flood of light over these subjects, and should | at this unexpected and magnificent rendition of his own 
interest many, considering that at one time the | immortal lyric.” 
law of gavelkind, in its varying forms, held sway W. J. F. 
over the northern countries of Europe. Dublin. 
60, Victoria A, 3 aes McGovens. Stoven-Mcttion : PLrowrer (8" 8. i. 188).— 
— J. T. Brockett, wr ‘Glossary of Bat Cute 
Coreranp Famiry (8 §, i, 127). — The | Words,’ explains that plouter is to wade throu 
‘ History of Camberlasd, 1794, by Willises water or mire, which mension is also given by 
Hutchinson, contains the following information, | Halliwell, Wright, and Grose. Each authority 





taken from Denton’s MSS. :— states that the word is so used in the northern 
“Denton proceeds thus: ‘Next unto Whitbeck, in | counties of England. 
the common high-street, towards the west, is Butle, Everarp Home ConemMAy. 


where, of old, stood a mansion of the Couplands; they} 71, Brecknock Road. 
bear for arms, Or a bend sable on a_canton, and two . . ¢ Teta? h 
barrs gul-s. I bave seen a register of their descent, Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary’ has 
namely, Sir Richard Coupland, knight : Allan Coupland, “ Plouter, to wade through anything, to be busied in 
son of Sir Richard—Richard Coupland, son of Allan, | dirty work. North. Grose has plowding, wading.” 
who died seized of Butle, in the 26th year of King , 
Edward I.— John Coupland, son of Sir Richard—Richard Waltham Abbe A. Cottixewoop Ler. 
gy son of John. They continued in the issue aknem y- 
male till the time of King Richard II. and King Henry G R REIN gt Ss, j 
0: on : : ILBERT FIL Rocer Fit Reinraip (8* S. i. 
families." Pp. S505. ee 227).—Roger fitz Reinfred, the father of Gilbert, 
Hutchinson states that “the Couplands re- | i# still, I think, as he was to oy. 1 —— 
moved their place of residence to Furness,” about | Parentage. That he was the son of a Reinfred de 
the reign of Edward III. The name of the Lancaster, and the brother of William de Lan- 
Bootle family is spelt Copeland in certain other caster, whose daughter and heiress Gilbert married, 
works J. F. Manseron has been suggested ; but a marriage of first cousins 
Liverpool _— * | was impossible without a papal — of 
‘ which there is no hint in this case. Roger is said 
Tae Moxvmeytat Brasses or ScrroiK (8'" | by Foss (‘ Judges,’ vol. i.) to have married Rohais, 
8. i. 127, 195).—It may be worth while noting, | niece of Ranulph, Earl of Chester, and widow of 
for the information of some of your readers, that | Gilbert de Gant, Earl of Lincoln. If this lady 
the “remainder” of Bohn’s edition of Cotman’s| was his wife, she must have been daughter of 
‘Sepulchral Brasses in Norfolk and Suffolk’ is Richard, Earl of Clare ; ber arms prove it. Any 
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how, the widow of Roger in 1199 was named 
Alice. Roger had two sons—Gilbert, who mar- 
ried the heiress of Lancaster in 1189, and 
Rainfrai. Both brothers were, with their fatber, 
excommunicated by Bishop Longchamp in 1191. 
A Gocelinus filius Rainfrai is in the same excom- 
munication. Foes, oddly enough, calls Gilbert 
Fitzroger’s son Jobn de Lancaster, though under 
Henry III. he gives bis life under bis right name, 
William. It almost seems as if Gilbert married a 
second time, as in 1212 he fined two palfreys fora 
base daughter of William de Stuteville. He 
married his first wife in 1189, according to 
Hoveden. 

Aston Clinton Rectory. 


Srerve’s ‘Sentirmentat Journey’ (8 §, i. 
228).—Under the name “ Mundungus” reference 
is supposed to be made to Dr, Samuel Sharp, who 
published an account of a tour on the Continent. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tobias Smollett, who published his ‘ Travels 
through France and Italy’ in 1766, the contents 
of which have been characterized elsewhere as 
“one continual snarl,” is, as your correspondent 
say*, recognized as the original of “ Smelfungus,” 
and Samuel Sharp, surgeon, who published 
* Letters from Italy’ at the same time, and got 
into a controversy owing to his disparaging account 
of the Italian ladies, is recognized as the original 
of “Mundungur.” See Fitzgerald’s ‘Life of 


Sterne,’ ii. 264. The ‘Sentimental Journey’ was 
published in 1768. E. E. 8. 
Lee, Kent, . 


GeyEaLocicat (8" §, i. 7,114).— M.’s query does 
not seem to have been answered. I would advise 
him to peruse Phillimore’s ‘How to Write the 
History of « Family,’ or the chapter so headed in 
Rye’s ‘ Records and Record Searching.’ As the 
registers only begin in 1713, search the earlier 
transcripts of these registers in the diocesan 
registry, and the indexes of wills in the local 
court (qy. York), copying out all references to the 
surname. This will probably put him on the 
right track for an earlier pedigree. 

W. G. D. F. 


Famity Recorps 1s Brsies (8 §. i. 209).— 
My copy of Coverdale’s (1535), the first English 
Bible printed, has a blank leaf before the New 
Testament title, which has not been “inserted,” 
but is an integrant of the book. From that date 
upward most of my early Bibles have one blank 
leaf, and some more, in the body of the book. 
And for this reason: when a division ends on a 
third, a fifth, or a seventh leaf of a section, if a 
blank leaf were not left the odd leaf would have 
to be pasted on, which would be very troublesome, 
or the title of the next division would have to be 
printed as the last leaf of the section, which, for 


various reasons, would be inconvenient, and an 
abomination in the eyes of a printer. Paper 
appears to have been scarce in old times, and as 
these blank leaves were handy they and the backs 
of titles from the very first were used for records 
of births, deaths, marriages, &c.; but they were so 
often taken out that when found in they increase 
the value of the copies very materially. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

Most early English Bibles in original binding 
have a blank leaf placed before the first title-page, 
and in many instances this leaf is signed A, or A 1. 
Sometimes an ornamental capital letter is used 


Toomas WILLIAMS. for this purpose. Bibles have often been rejected 


as being imperfect because the first leaf of the pre- 
liminary matter has the signature A iij., the blank 
leaf before the title having been torn out. In many 
Bibles a blank leaf was placed before each of the 
five parts into which early Bibles were divided. 
I wich they had been put into all Bibles; for then 
perhaps the backs of the titles and every other 
available space would not have been scribbled 
over. I do not think these blank leaves were left 
for the purpose of entering family records. The 
earliest dated family record I know of—1527—is 
on a leaf in a copy of E. Beckes’s revision of Mat- 
thews’s Bible, fol., printed by Daye & Seres. This 
date being twenty-two years before this Bible 
was issued, the object, I suppose, was to start 
the record with the date of the birth of the head 
of the family. By the way, the Testament of this 
edition of Matthews’s Bible is not (as has been 
supposed) an original publication, but merely a 
reprint of Tyndale’s 12mo, Testament of 1548, In 
a copy of Matthews’s Bible, by Reynolds & Hyll, 
1549, there is the fullest family record I have ever 
seen. Not only does it state that the first owner 
of the book was “‘ married by publication of banns 
in the Parish Church,” but gives the exact hour 
of the birth of each child, and the names and 
occupation of each of the sponsors, and the name of 
the person acting as proxy for a sponsor who was 
absent. No old Bible contains blank leaves 
headed ‘‘ Births,” “ Marriages,” “ Deaths.” 
J. R. Dore. 
Huddersfield, 


Hampton (7 §. xii. 507; 8S. i, 235).—I may 
add to my former note that Hampton is sometimes 
from hema-tun, the “ thatched tun,” or farmstead, 
as in the case Brockhampton in Dorset, and 
Ditchampton in Wiltshire. Hampstead in Mid- 
dlesex is also the thatched place. 

Isaac TaYLor. 


Goitps anp Fraternities: Dorcnester (7" 
xii. 348).—May I refer your correspondent 
A. B. toa contribution of mine in vol. i. p. 178 
of the new edition of Boyne’s ‘ Tradesmen’s 
Tokens of the Seventeenth Century,’ edited by 
Mr. G. C. Williamson, in the shape of a note on 
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the token of Thomas Allen, of Dorchester, which, 
in case your correspondent may not have the work 
at hand, I reproduce here /— 


“The ‘Constitutions’ were the code of bye-laws of | 
the ‘Company of Freemen ' of the borough. They are | 
engrossed on a large skin of parchment, which is written | 


all over, back and all, with signatures of persons giving 
in their adhesion to the bye-laws throuzh a long course 
of years, The co-ordinate corporations (i.), Mayor, 


Bailiffa, and Capital Burgesses, and (ii.) Governor, | 


Assistants, and Common Council of the Freemen, were 
established by a Charter of Charles I. The power of the 
latter corporation was exerted in preventing any one, not 
having the freedom of the borough, from exercising any 
trade or handicraft there.” 

For further information I would recommend 
A. B. to apply to the Town Clerk of Dorchester, 
KE. Symonds, Esq., who would probably have the 
custody of the documents, or to H. J. Moule, 
Esq., Curator of the Dorset County Museum at 
Dorchester, who has recently published a cata- 
logue of the muniments of the Corporation of 
Dorchester, and to whose courteous co-operation I 
was indebted for the above and other notes on 
Dorchester tokens. J. 8. Upat. 

Fiji. 

Wire or Generar Locxaart (8 S. i. 210). 
—The annexed entry is found in Gent. Mag., 
1786, vol. lvi. pt. i. p. 352 :— 

“ March Se tag 26. At Preston, co. Lanc., much 
regretted, in the 3lst year of her age, Mra. Lockhart, 
late spouse to Gen. Lockhart, of Carnwarth.”’ 

The notices to the same effect appearing in the 
European Magazine, 1786, voi. ix. p. 210*, and 
the Scots Magazine, 1786, vol. xlviii. p. 155, 
tightly record her death as occurring on Feb. 26. 
DanreL HIPweLt. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Focasta (8 §. i. 49, 96, 115).—Though this 
word when it was first introduced was most pro- 
bably pronounced fook'si-a, yet, so far as my 
experience goes, I have seldom heard it so pro- 
nounced. Sir George O. Trevelyan, in his 
* Horace at Athens,’ sc. i., makes the word rhyme 
with Venusis, in accordance with the usual pro- 
nunciation :— 

Caius. I'll make you both acquainted. Here, my 


: fucheia, 
This is the famous freshman from Venusia. 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Heratpic (8 S. i. 169).—Oa fess between 
two cinquefoils in chief and on mount three oak 
sprigs fructed in base, A Bc De F, for Lang. See 
‘Registers of Dutch Church, Austin Friars,’ by 
Moens, p. 160. J. G. Braprorp. 

157, Dalston Lane, N.E. 


Saam Book Titres (8" §. i. 63, 229).— 
Henry Cline was a celebrated surgeon at the 
beginning of this century. I once amused myself 
by drawing up a catalogue of sham book titles. 


| Not that I mean to burden ‘N. & Q.’ with the 
| same; but that if any correspondent wants such a 
| thing it is at his service, 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


RAxkéczy or Transytvania (8S. i. 187).— 
Rose’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary’ (1848) has a 
short sketch of the life of ‘‘ Francis Leopold 
Ragotzki, Prince of Transylvania.” He “‘ was 
born in 1676, at the castle of Borshi, in Hungary. 
In 1701 be was imprisoned at Neustadt, on 
suspicion of attempts to make the Hungarians 
revolt against the emperor. He, however, escaped 
soon after, and from Poland repaired to Hungary, 
where he joined the disaffected, and was declared 
chief of the insurgents. Success emboldened him, 
and when degraded by the court of Vienna, and 
condemned to lose his head, he caused himself to 
be proclaimed Protector of Hungary and Prince 
of Transylvania. In 1713, when peace was restored, 
he retired to France, and thence went to Con- 
stantinople. He died at Rodosto, on the Sea of 
Marmora, on April 8, 1735. He wrote ‘ Memoirs 


on the Revolutions of Hungary.’” 
J. F. Manserea. 


Liverpool. 


Mr. Nasu will find full information respecting 
the career of Francis Leopold Racoczi (or Ragotsky), 
Prince of Transylvania, in vol. xxxvi. of the 
‘Biographie Universelle,’ under the heading 
“ Ragotsky, ou plus exactement Racoczi.” 

C. W. Cass. 


Rakdczy is the correct spelling of the name. 
The fullest and latest information about Prince 
Francis II. can only be found in Hungarian 
literature, notably in the publications of the Hun- 
garian Academy and the Hungarian Historical 
Society (nearly ail in the British Museum). But if 
Mr. Nasa be content with less, he cannot do 
better than consult Coxe’s ‘ History of the House 
of Austria,’ and E. L. Godkin’s ‘ History of Hun- 
gary’ (London, 1853), a much better book in 
every respect than the volume published in the 
“Nation” series. Of course the spelling of 
Magyar names is always at fault in works written 
by foreigners. When Mr. Nasu has become 
better acquainted with the life and character of 
the prince, he will, perhaps, write less disparagingly 
of him. As the prince was not allowed to remain 
unmolested in either Hungary or Transylvania, he 
was obliged to reside abroad, and it was practi- 
cally Hobson’s choice with him when he selected 
Turkey for his residence. It may not generally 
be known that his grand-uncle, Sigismund, had 
married a grand-daughter of James I. of England. 
He himself had a German princess for his wife. 
Asa gentleman born and bred, he could not in 
those days follow any other calling than that of a 
soldier and adventurer. L. L. K. 
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Bovapittow (6" S. viii. 249).—See tome vi. 
p. 146-173, of ‘ Notices Généalogiques sur les 
Familles Genevoises,’ by J. B. G. Galiffe, pub- 
lished in 1892 at Geneva chez J. Jullien, libraire- 
editeur, No. 32, Bourg-de-Fours, for notices of the 
Bourdillon family from about a.p. 1564 to about 
1883, including the English branch after the 
MSS. now in the Bibliothtque Publique de 
Geneva. C. Masoy. 

Villa Byron, Monte Carlo. 


“La tintetore” (88, i, 109).—As Rabelais 
appears to have coined from this word one of his 
burlesque epithets, tintalorisé (book iii, chap. 
xxviii.), and as ‘‘Tout est frelore bigoth” is 
uttered by the frightened Panurge during the 
tempest (book iv. chap. xxviii.), your querist will 
perhaps find an explanation in some fully anno- 
tated edition of the great satirist. Very divergent 
guesses have been made as to the meaning of 
tintalorisé. The Bibliophile Jacob explains it as 
“qui tinte 4 toute heure,” while Moland gives as 
its meaning ‘‘revéshe, ficheux, en triste état.” 
The former is a wild guess, and may be rejected as 
altogether out of touch with the epithets in imme- 
diate companionship with it, it having been long 
ago noted that such epithets “le plus souvent 
s’expliquent lane par l'autre” (ed. Amsterdam, 
1725). Moland’s guess is no doubt formed from 
an observation of this canon ; for, be it remarked, 
none of the editors of the editions I have consulted 
notice the connexion of tintalorisé with tintelore. 


F. Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


“ Broxen mosic” (8 S, i, 167, 238).—Since 


writing my query about “‘ Broken music” I have | 


found the passage of Lord Bacon which is referred | don, Then surely the “ Haven under the Hill” is 


to by Macfarren. It is in ‘Sylva Sylvarum ; or, 
a Natural History,’ cent. iii, § 278, and rans as 
follows :— 

* All concords and discords of music are (no doubt) 
sympathies and antipathies of sounds. And so likewise 


in that music which we call broken music, or consort | 


music, some consorts of instruments are sweeter than 
others (a thing not sufficiently yet observed): as the 
Irish harp and base viol agree well; the recorder and 
stringed music agree well; organs and the voice agree 
well, &c.; but the virginals and the lute, or the Welsh 
harp and Irish harp, or the voice and pipes alone, agree 
not sowell. But for the melioration of music there is 


yet much left (in this point of exquisite consorts) to try | 


and inquire,’ 
Wercnarr. 

_ SACHEVERELL as A Barrismat Name (8" 8. 

i, 26, 97, 132).—Dr. Sacheverell, having been 

presented to the rectory of Selattyn, in Shropshire, 

passed through Shrewsbury on his way thither in 








so recently that a respectable man, called’ Sache- 

verell Phillips, is still living here, in the prime of 

life. His unwieldy appellation is familiarly 

abbreviated into ‘‘ Shev.” R. E. D. 
Shrewsbury. 


There isa bricklayer in the town of Shrewsbury 
now living whose name is Sacheverell Phillips. 
He is known by his intimates as ‘‘ Sacb.” 

Boi.eav. 


Mopern Greek anv Irauian LITERATURE 
(8 §S. i. 149).—J. H. F. would do well to consult 
the ‘Catalogue Raisonné de Livres publiés en 
Gréce depuis 1868-1877’ of Coromilas, second 
edition, Athens, 1878. With regard to Italian 
fiction, the novels of Salvatore Farina have been 
thought worthy of translation into several Euro- 
pean languages. Giovanni Verga’s ‘ House by 


| the Medlar-tree,” of which an English version, 


prefaced by Mr. Howells, has just been published 
by Osgood, is perhaps the most notable Italian 
work of fiction produced in recent years, 
Oswatp, 0.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


The following are the most stirring and inter- 
esting Italian novels I am acquainted with :— 

*Promessi Sposi,’ Manzoni. 
Monnier. 

‘LA, La, e La!’ Folchetto. Milano, G. Ottino. 

* Antonio,’ A. Bizzoni. Milano, E. Sonzogno. 

‘Tl Bacio della Contessa Savina,’ Caccianigs, Milano, 
Fr. Treves. 

J. B.S. 


Firenge, Felice le 


Manchester. 


“Tae Haven unper THe Hitt” (8™ §, i, 
248).—The date of the poem is approximately 
half a century ago. Its scene is probably Cleve- 


Bristol. Neither Ilfracombe nor Clevedon will 
harbour anything that can be described as “‘ stately 
ships”; and they, as well as Fowey, are all unim- 
portant places. Fowey, too, is too far away; 
perhaps Ilfracombe also; while the expression 
“go on” precludes the supposition of Clevedon. 
Bristol, on the other hand, answers the require- 
ments in every respect. Its importance as a port, 
the situation of its harbour under the hill, and the 
fact that to reach it the “stately ships” pass 
within sight of Clevedon combine (as it seems to 
me) to render the identification beyond reasonable 
doubt. E. Sipyey Hartvayp. 
Barnwood Court, Gloucester. 


Vietre (8 §. i. 127, 230)..—Mr. F. Apams 
describes correctly the action of this instrament. 
The player that he refers to as having heard nearly 
fifty years ago may have been my old acquaintance 


July, 1710, when he was enthusiastically received. | Blind Fanny, a little old woman who was led 


His popularity was so great in the town that long 
after his visit the ple continued to christen 
their children with his name, and this was done 


about London by a girl, and was well known 
during many years. So much was this the case 


, that the brothers Mayhew, in their * London 
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Labour and the London Poor,’ got her to give 

an account of herself, which she did in an amusing 

sketch. She stated how many hurdy-gurdies she 

had worn out, the plague she had with ber girls, 

and many other particulars which would repay 

the curious reader. C. Tomurnson. 
Highgate, N. 


AyecpoTe FRom THE Lire or Dean Burcon: 
Nero (8 S. i. 186).—There is no reference to 
the authority for this, but it is not only a story—it 
is history. Suetonius mentions it in his ‘ Life of 
Nero’ (c. lvii.):— 

“Et tamen non defuerunt qui per longum tempus 
vernis zstivieque floribus tumulum ejus ornarent, ac 
modo imagines prztextatas in rostris proferrent, modo 
edicta, quasi viventis, et brevi magno inimicorum malo 
reversuri.”” 

The same writer notices a similar honour in his 
‘ Life of Augustus’ (c, xviii.):— 

“Per idem tempus conditorium et corpus Magni 
Alexandri cum prolatum e penetrali subjecisset oculis, 
corona aurea imposita ac floribus aspersis veneratus eet.” 

So, also, Vergil has (‘ 4£o.,’ vi. 884-7) :— 

Manibus date lilia plenis. 
Purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 
His saltem adcumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere. 

But is there any authority for the statement of 
secrecy, or of violets specially in the instance of 
Nero? Prudentius has, in ‘The Peristephanon’ 
of Eulalia, “ Carpite purpureas violas” (iii. 201); 
as also St. Jerome has (“ Ep. ad Pammach.,” liv., 
*Opp.,’ t. iv. p. ii, col. 584):— 

“Ceteri mariti super tumulos conjugum spargunt 
violas, rosas, lilia, floresque purpureos,”’ 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


The story that after Nero’s fall some one went 
by night and strewed violets over his grave is also 
made use of by Tennyson in ‘ Aylmer’s Field,’ a 
few lines from the end :— 

Nor from tender hearte, 

And those who eorrow'd o'er a vanish'd race, 

Pity, the violet on the tyrant’s grave. 
In Mr. W. T. Webb’s recently published manual 
on ‘Aylmer’s Field,’ the proof-sheets of which 
were submitted to Lord Tennyson, there is the 
following note on this passage by the Hon. Hallam 
Tennyson, ‘‘Some one strewed violets on the 
grave of Nero.” 

Sheffield, 


In Mexia’s ‘ Imperiall Historie’ (1623) we are 
told that Nero’s death being known at Rome, 
“the ioy vvhich the Senate and people conceiued, wa® 
incredible......But vvith ali this (as Nero had been a great 
feaster, a spender, a giver, and vvas subiect to other 
vices, vvhich many men loued more then other mens 
vertues) yet there vvere some vvhich for a long time 
honored his sepulchre and did ordinarily set flovvers 
vpon it. And the King of Parthia sent his Ambassadours 


siinited vvho vvith great instance, earnestly desired that the | to the original inquiry, supplies exactly what was 








remembrance of ero might be held in honour and 
<1 bensed many beleeued that Nero vvas not dead.” 
Lempriere says the statues of Nero were 
“crowned with garlands of flowers, and many believed 
that he was not dead, but that he would soon make his 
appearance, and take a due vengeance upon his enemies,” 


J. F. Mansereu. 


Liverpool. 


Lapy Grizet Battie (8% §, i. 209).—The 
story of “robbing the mail of her father’s death 
warrant” is told of Grizel, the daughter of Sir 
Jobn Cochrane, and not of Grizel, the daughter of 
Sir Patrick Hume, and better known as Lady 
Grizel Baillie. The story, however, is discredited, 
See Mr. Wilson Hyde’s ‘The Royal Mail.’ ‘The 
Memoirs of Lady Grizel Baillie,’ by her daughter, 
Lady Murray of Stanhope, were published in 
1822. J. R. M. 


There is no mention of the incident of Lady 
Grizel Baillie having robbed the mail of her father’s 
death warrant in any of the biographical dic- 
tionaries, including the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ nor in the life of Lady Grizel Baillie 
by her daughter, Lady Grizel Murray, published 
in 1822 and previously. It would be obliging if 
MacRosert would refer to his authority for the 
statement. E. E. 8. 

Lee, Kent. 

It was Lady Grizel Cochrane, and not Lady 
Grizel Baillie, who was the heroine of the adven- 
ture referred to. I believe there is authority for 
the story, but Iam unable to trace it at present. 
It is not mentioned by Wodrow. o We 

[Other replies are acknowledged.) 


Sryremoper (8 §. i. 167).—Inasmuch as 
Caxton was some time in the Low Countries, and 
his ‘Recuyell’ was probably printed by him 
abroad, we may assume that this word is not a 
misprint, but owes its form to the Du. stiefmoeder, 
cf. O.H.G, stiufmuoter. 

F, C. Binxseck Terry. 


Halliwell’s ‘ Dict.’ has “ Stifadre, a stepfather. 
I echel the telle altogadre, 
Beten ichave me stifadre. 
* Bevis of Hamtown,’ p. 20,’ 
A, Cottincwoop Les. 
Waltham Abbey. 


A form of “stepmother.” See Skeat, s.v. “ Step- 
child.” C. C. 


Lovett Farry (7™ §. ix. 49, 132, 434 ; xii. 
172; 8S. i. 131, 191).—None of the notes which 
have appeared on this subject has given or pre- 
tended to give the information sought by the first 
querist. But it isno uncommon thing for ‘ N. & @” 
to furnish information which, while rather irrelevant 
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wanted by some other person who had not pub- 
lished his wants. This isa casein point. In the 
course of a close examination of the registers of 
this parish I had come, in the Commonwealth 
period, upon some entries on which I wanted 
light and knew not where to find it. In 1647 I 
had found the following amongst the baptisms : 
**Salathiel, the sone of John Saxspor, of Tan- 
worth, was babtised the 7 day of November” 
(“Saxspor” being a misspelling for Shaxpor or 
Shakspere). I had only noted itas the soleinstance of 
the Christian name of Salathiel occurring in a period 
of 250 years covered by the register, and rendered 
more remarkable by being joined to such a sur- 
name. Two years later I had found the entry of 
another baptism : “ Mary, the daughter of Thomas 
and Joane Goodwin, was baptised January the 
21", An’o dm’ 1649, p me Beniamin Lovell, min: 
ibid.” Other entries and memoranda in the register 
showed this * Beniamin Lovell” to have been 
** chosen treasurer of the parish” in 1653, and to 
have given up his “ accoumpts, which were allowed 
by the parish,” at Easter, 1654. 

It is to the contributions of Mr. Hipwet. 
{which do not in any way answer the original 
query) that I am indebted for the interesting in- 
formation that this Lovell was the father of Sir 
Salathiel Lovell; that he moved from Lapworth 
between 1654 and 1658 to become the (intruded) 
Rector of Leckhampsted, as he had, no doubt, 
been the intraded rector here ; and that while here 
the name of Salathiel had doubtless been conferred 
upon the child of an acquaintance out of regard to 
him or to his son, the future judge, then in his 
fourteenth or fifteenth year, and perhaps living 
here with his father. 

This note of mine, though perhaps of little value 
in iteelf, will help to show how great would be the 
light and the assistance which parish registers 
would give to each other if they could be fairly 
printed and made accessible—a good work to which 
it might, perhaps, be not amiss that County 
Councils should be incited, by such members as 
appreciate its utility, to lend their furtherance. 

It may be mentioned that the account given of 
Sir Salathiel Lovell in Foss’s ‘ Judges of England ’ 
(vol. vii.) is very inaccurate. It speaks of him as 
“born about 1619,” and being on the verge of 
ninety when made a Baron of the Exchequer. His 
monumental inscription (quoted in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" 
S. ix. 132) shows that he died aged eighty-one, 
and must have been only seventy-six when 
— The year of his birth would be 1632-3. 

t is said in Foss that while Recorder of London 
he was, by reason of his very defective memory, nick- 
named “ Obliviscor of London.” 

Rosert Hopsoy. 

Lapworth. 

Is anything known about the family of John 
Hooker, clerk, Rector of Leckhampstead, who 





married Mary Lovell? Two daughters are men- 
tioned in the will of Sir Salatbiel Lovel. Were 
there any sons of this marriage ? Was he descended 
from the Hookers of Exeter? If me 6: - 


Setter tae Arneist (8 S. i. 142).—Feélix 
Rabbe, who is a thick-and-thin defender of Shelley, 
right or wrong, in his ‘ Shelley, the Man and the 
Poet,’ ii. 75, accepts the story in full, bad Greek 
and all, thus :— 

“On leaving Montanvert, Shelley had written in the 
Travellers’ Album the two beautiful lines— 

God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer, and Jet the ice-plains echo God, 
In another inn album, in the same handwriting, are 
written 
Kini dtAdvipwros, Sypoypareyxos 7’ &Oe0s Te. 
Lord Byron is said to have effaced the latter inscrip- 
tion.” 

The incorrect accentuation and bad spelling of 
the Greek do not, I think, affect the question at 
all. Shelley, of course, knew well enough what 
he was doing, and wrote it correctly as to the 
spelling if not the accents, for I do not suppose he 
studied those much in 1816, when half the scholars 
were writing Greek without accents, even when 
publishing Greek books. There is no reason why 
we should not set down all the blunders to the 
copyists, and, passing through so many hands, any 
number might easily occur. But, on the other 
hand, did Shelley “never wage war against the 
theorem of the existence of a God”? What is his 
essay ‘On a Fature State’ but a deliberate en- 
deavour, in cold blood and with all the coolness of 
Scotch metapbysic, to obliterate the likelihood and 
possibility of such a state? He professes in that 
paper that the existence of a God is totally foreign 
to the subject. The man who would write thus 
about immortality would be just the man who 
would be likely to sign himself “ Atheist,” as 
Shelley is said to have done. I do not see why 
Lord Houghton might not, in his ‘ Revolt of 
Islam,’ have a ‘‘clean copy” of the inscription ; 
but the clean autograph he could not, of course, 
have had if Byron had carefully erased it. It is 
clear that Byron took it to be Shelley’s work, and 
that he thought to serve him by obliterating it. 
But Rabbe gives it as from another inn album. 

It does not shock my sense of the case to believe 
Shelley quite capable of signing himself “ Atheist” 
in the presence of Mont Blanc. His thoughts 
were always brooding upon this, and in the pre- 
sence of so much physical glory a mind con- 
stitated like his would precisely select such a 
moment to reiterate it as a species of mental glory 
equalling it. I think it may all be put down to 
Shelley except the bad Greek. Wrong accents and 
spelling are precisely where copyists would 
found tripping. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Deeds of Beowulf. An Englieh Epic of the Eighth 
Century. Done into Modern Prose by John Earle. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tuis is not the only translation of Beowulf which bas 

appeared in our tongue, but it is by far the best. To 

those who cannot read it in the original it gives as good 
an idea of this oli lay as they are ever likely to attain 
unto. The early Anglo-Saxon verse is so different in 
vocabulary and word arrangement from the prose of the 

‘Chronicle’ and the charters that it requires special 

study to master it, There are very few Englishmen 

who bave the same facility as that possessed by Pref. 

Earle in rendering this relic of the earliest English into 

our tongue. 

It is rash to call in question any statement of one eo 
rofoundly learned in our oldest language as is Prof. 
Jarle; but we are compelled to state that Beowulf 
seems to us earlier than the time of Offa. His arguments 
though supported by a great array of testimony, do not 
seem convincing. We hvld that the poem is essentially 
heathen ; but that the person who copied out the on'y 
manuscript which bas come down to us added here and 
there a touch to fit it for Christian reading or recitation. 
To us it seems that it is a lay coming down from far 
away heathen days, which bas no true geographical 
relation to any particu'ar p'ace, any more than you can 
find an especial topography for ‘Amadis de Gaul’ or 
‘ Arthur of Little Britain.’ In both these latter romances 
the names of well-known places are mentioned, but 
they sre mere names. The whole action takes place in 
a world of imagination, which human foot never trod. 
So it is, to our thinking, with Beowulf. 

The late Mr. Haigh thought that the cradle of thie 
old lay was in Northumbria, In this, to some extent, 
we agree with him. Its birth we hold to be in remote 
antiquity in some Teutonic land—where that may have 
been we shall probably never know—but there can be 
little doubt that his geographical identifications of the 
scenes described in the poem are in the main correct ; 
that is to say, that the scenery of the Beowulf as we 
know it is laid in the neighbourhood of Hartlepool. 

The notes which Prof. Earle has added to his transla- 
tion are not the least valuable portion of this precious 
volume. The parallels which he has found between the 
thoughts contained in these old verses are very striking, 
when we call to mind that Sir Walter Scott and the 
other poets he quotes cannot possibly have had their 
ideas suggested to them by the old heathen singer. The 
ironical etatement that “ his life-ending waa no grief to 
any’ may possibly have suggested a passage Prof. Earle 
quotes from the lay of the Nibelunge, though we think 
it very improbable ; but we are sure that it has no other 
than an accidental relation to Mark Twain's sarcaem 
that “the funerals of there do not occur often enough ” 
(‘Tramp Abroad,’ 69). These parallelisms should con- 
vince those people who are ever ready to detect pla- 
gisrisms that it is possible for two persons, widely 
separated in epace and time, or near neighbours, to utter 
the same idea without one having pillaged the other. 


Genealogical Chart of the Royal Fumily of Great Britain, 
By Rev. Robert Logan. (Edinburgh, Macniven & 
Wallace.) 

Tuis tall and imposirg volume would be of use to many 

of our correspondents. if they would only study it with 

sufficient diligence. It contains a considerable number 
of different royal and princely lines more or less closely 
connected with our reigning family. Some of the more 
remote German lines, such as the houses of Saxe-Gotha- 


Altenburg and the late Hildburghausen line (which Mr. 
Logan Gallicizes into Hildbourghausen), might, we 
think, bave been merely indicated, without the deecents 
being followed out, as they have little or no practical 
bearing on the main subject. 

We could have spared Banquo as the mythical ances- 
tor of the Houre of Stuart, and the alleged Orcadian 
descent of the Houe of Bruce, whom Mr. Logan calls 
“De Brusee.” As to the suggested male representation 
of the House of Balliol, “it is thought,” by the “ Scotts or 
Baliole, of Scott's Hall, Kent,” as Mr. Logan writes, 
there has been a good deal of discus:ion in our pages, to 
which the author of the ‘Chart’ might usefully refer 
before his next issue. We wish Mr. Logan had revised 
his text with more care, for we are met with some very 
exasperating miespellings, such as “ Lancest+r”’ for Lan- 
caster ; “‘ Alexandria ’’ for Alexandra ; “‘ J. A. Thomp- 
son, Eeq., of Charleston,” for J. A. Thomson, Esq., of 
Charleton ; “ Louden” for Loudoun (curious mitolee to 
be made north of Tweed); “ Melifenda”’ for Melisenda ; 
“Louis Philipp,” “ Maximillian,” and other equally 
trying forms. Mr. Logan’s subject is so interesting, 
and bis tables might be so useful, that we believe we are 
doing him a service in calling his attention to these 
errata, which we hope will disappear in a future edition 


Wiliam Wordsworth. By James Middleton Sutherland, 
(Stock.) 

Mr. SuTHERLAND's story of Wordeworth's life, extracted 
principally from his writings, a modest, judicious, and 
praiseworthy work, obtained on its first appearance a 
favourable reception. In its new and enlarged form it 
will do even more to spread » knowledge of one of the 
cleverest of poets. 








There is no Death, by Florence Marryat (Griffith, 
Farran & Co), is to be commended to those who find in 

manifestations so-called sepiritualistic and in other 
| similar matters proof of eternity of existence. 


A LARGE portion of the latest number of the Aa-Libris 
| Journal is occupied by notes by the editor, Mr. W. H. K. 
| Wright, on the recent exhibition of book-plates and 

book-plate literature held by the society. Though 
emall, the exhibition had extreme interest Many 
reproductions of book-plates are given; one of great 
beauty, of Francis Levien, being a frontispiece to the 
second volume, of which the present is the firet number, 
The society is to be congratulated on its progress. 


Havine practically exhausted the great crus of the 
Elizabethan drama, Mr. Swinburne has fallen back, in 
the Fortnightly, upon the inferior vintages. He now 
deals with Richard Brown, on whom he pases a judg- 
ment that will startle most readers. On previous critics, 
such as Hallam, who failed to grasp Brown's greatness, 
he is superflucusly severe, Mr. James Mew gives an 
analysis of Macchiavellis ‘Mandragola.’ Ouida, in 
‘ Death and Pity,’ deals with just ceverity with a few of 
our sporting Molochs, veritable monsters of slaughter. 
‘The Whistler Exhibition,’ ‘How long can the Earth sus- 
tain Life,’ and ‘Woman's Place in Modern Life’ are 
among the subjects discuseed.—Considerable attention 
is paid in the Nineteenth Century to purely literary 
matters. Prof. Masson deals with the death of Keate, 
showing that the theory etarted by Shelley, and ac- 
cepted by Byron, that it was due to the attack in 
the Quarterly, is inconsistent with fact, Thies theory 
has long been dismissed, but Prof. Masson's state- 
ment of the entire case is acceptable. Mr. Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt writes on ‘ Lord Lytton’s Rank in Litera- 
ture.’ It is the second Lord Lytton with whom he 
deals, The position assigned the late nobleman is much 
higher than most will be disposed to give him, Mr. 
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Blunt ranking him after Tennyson, Swinburne, and 
Rossetti, and before Browning, Mathew (sic) Arnold, 
and William Morris, Lady Paget supplies an eloquent 
defence of ‘ Vegetable Diet,’ and Lady Grey Egerton 
describes some sporting experiences in Morocco. No 
fewer than seven ‘Noticeable Books’ are selected for 
raise,—‘ Our Common Roads’ is a noteworthy contri 
ution to the Century, and gives some scientific infor- 
mation as to road-making. The idea conveyed of Ameri- 
can roads is that they are inferior, at least in beauty, to 
those of many other countries. Many pictures of 
American roads are given, together with representations 
of Swiss, Norwegian, and French routes. We should 
have been glad, if only for the sake of comparison, of a 
view of an English green lane, Mr, Stedman writes 
once more on ‘The Nature and Elements of Poetry.’ 
Among illustrated ey are ‘The Feast of the Marys,’ 
‘The Story of the Two Marys,’ ‘The “ rs. in 
the Straits of Shimonoséki,’ and ‘The Total Solar 
Eclipses of 1889.’—Scribner’s opens with ‘The Social 
Awakening of London,’ being the first of a series of 
papers on “The Poor in Great Cities.” It contains 
many portraits of mob orators and religious leaders, and 
some striking pictures of scenes familiar to the average 
Londoner. No. Ill. is issued of ‘ Paris Theatres and 
Concerts,’ and there is an excellent account of ‘ Charles 
Keene of Punch,’ with reproductions of many of his 
designs, ‘New Parks of the City of New York’ has 
much interest.—Mrs, Humphry Ward reviews, in the 
New Review, ‘Grania: the Story of an Island,’ on which 
she passes strong eulogy. An ro. contribution is 
supplied in the first instalment of ‘ Letters of Carlyle to 
Varnhagen von Ense.’ Many of these letters are cha- 
racteristic, but, as a rule, Carlyle speaks in a nearer 
approach to the language of ordinary men than ie cus- 
tomary with him. The correspondence now first pub- 
lished is among the literary treasures of the Berlin 
Royal Library. Mr, W.H. Mallock discusses ably the 
subject “ Le Style c'est |'Homme.” M. Zola’s ‘ Three 
Wars: Personal Recollections’ is concluded, The third 
and last instalment, which deals with Paris in the time 
of Freneh defeat, is thrilling —A review, in Macmillan, 
of the ‘ Horace and the Elegiac Poets’ of Dr. Sellar 
takes a view of the claims of Horace as a poet more 
favourable than is now generally entertained. A paper 
on Hampton Court has been suggested by the comple- 
tion of Mr. Law's ‘ History of Hampton Court Palace.’ 
*A Good Word for the Sparrow’ is a readable and 
sensible article.—‘ Alexander Knox and his Friends’ 
provides readers of Temple Bar with some pleasant and 
edifying gossip. ‘On Biograpby and Biographies’ and 
the concluding portion of ‘ Benjamin Robert Haydon’ 
also appear. —In the Gentleman's, among articles of 
antiquarian or literary interest, are ‘Early Englieh 
Fares,’ ‘ The Malt Liquors of the Ancients,’ and a review 
of ‘Paul Bourget.’.—The English Illustrated gives an 
illustrated account, by Mr. Joseph Bennett, of ‘ Singers 
of the Day,’ An account, by Mr. Archibald Forbes, of 
‘Lord Roberts of Kandahar’ is accompanied by an ex- 
cellent portrait.—Mr. Parkinson writes, in Longman’s, 
on‘ The Lampreys of the Severn and the Teme.’ Mr. 
Lang is brilliant, as usual.—The CornAili depicts ‘ Early 
Railway Travelling,’ and gives some entertaining ‘ Letters 
and Recollections’ of Bulwer, Browning, Landor, and 
other celebrities. These occupy some space, and are 
well worthy of preservation.— Mr, Aylmer Gowing 
writes, in Belgravia, on ‘ William Blake.’ 

Tux publications of Messrs, Cassell lead off with the 
Old and New London of Messars. Thornbury and E, 
Walford, Part LV. This keeps us still in the North, 
taking us from the Alexandra Palace to Hampstead. 
Busy enough, even here, bas been the hand of so-called 





| friendship that was highly valued. 


| was not entertained. 





improvement ; but some epots depicted, such as Caen 
Wood, the “ Spaniard’s,” and even “ Jack Straw’s Castle,” 
are still recognizable.—The Life and Times of Queen 
Victoria, Part XV., is domestic in interest, the matter 
of chief importance being the marrioge of the Prince of 
Wales, of which many representations are given. Views 
of Copenhagen are also introduced.—Cassell’s Storehouse 
of General Information, Part XV., “Cicerone” to 
“ Comedy,” bas a physical map of North America. The 
work is an almost indispensable complement to the 
* Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ 


Mr. W. D. Prxx, of Leigh, Lancashire, writes: 
** Kindly allow me space to record the death of an occa- 
sional correspondent to‘ N,& Q” Mr. John J, Stocken 
died on March 31 last. Although it was not my good 


| fortune to enjoy by personal contact much of his acquaint- 


ance, a copious correspondence over a series of years 
gave me an intimate knowledge of him, and led to a 
y t Suffering for a con- 
siderable period from an acute disorder, he had, as he 
once remarked, to spend the half of each day pulling 
himeelf together, that he might do a little work in the 
other half. Mr. Stocken’s chief forte was in the direc- 
tion of the antiquities of the City of London, Feeling, 
as many others have, the importance of a more thorough 
knowledge of the history of the Corporation, especially 
in the matter of an exact succession of mayors, sheriffs, 
aldermen, and City officials generally, for many years he 
devoted his attention to this line of research. It was a 
source of great disappointment to him that his applica- 
tion for permission to examine the Corporation records 
With difficulty he managed to 
collect a considerable quantity of MS. material, which, 
while lacking that completeness a research among 


| the City archives would afford, is yet of a most useful 


character, How willingly he placed the result of his 
researches at the disposal of all who sought for his 
assistance many besides the writer can testify.” 

Mr. Extiot Stock announces for early publication a 
volume on ‘The Folk-Speech of Devonshire,’ by Mrs, 
Sarah Hewett, 





Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention 3 the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

G. T. K. (“Sume superbiam, quxsitum meritis ").— 
Horace, ‘ Odes,’ iii. 30, 14, 15. 

R. B. 8. (‘ The Pursuits of Literature ').—By Thomas 
James Mathias, 

CornicenDa.—P, 232, col. 2, 1. 7 from bottom, for 
“ Lafden "’ read Loyden; p. 283, col. 1, 1. 1, for “ Plaf- 
den” read Ployden; p. 284, col, 2, 1.21 from bottom, 
for “84” read 184. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








